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EAR ocean-warded land, thou art my home,— 


Dear Ocean-Warded Land 
Not this sole state where first I saw the light, 


By Henry Jerome Stockard 
And where I fain would rest when falls the night, 


How far soever hence my feet may roam,— 

But mine from where the Atlantic's breakers comb, 
And pines intone on Maine's most northern height, 
To where the blue Gulf's dunes lie silver-white, 
And the Pacific weaves its fringe of foam ! 

Not in steel-piercing shell and iron beak, 

In fort's embrasure nor embattled line,— 
Nay ! not in these alone repose thy trust, 

Lest He who from the past's sad wrecks did speak 
Thee into being with a look benign, 

Incensed, frown thy proud temples into dust ! 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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wditorial 


Progress depends upon what we are, 
rather than upon what we may have 
One man is stopped by a sapling 
lying across the road; another, passing that way, 
Picks up the hindrance, and converts it into a help 
in crossing the brook just ahead. We are too apt to 
think that our progress in a given case will depend 
Solely It 


is more lik 
> more likely to depend upon what runs against 
the obstac les. 


Obstacles Within 


to encounter. 


upon the obstacles we may run against. 


a 


Loving toward the It is easy to be loving toward one 
‘ 2 who is lovely, but it is not easy to 
ae 'ng toward one who is unlovely in every way. 
*t it is the harder task that is the real test of char- 


acter. Charity shows itself at its best toward those 
who are uncharitable. When you hear a man speak 
with bitterness of another who is unkind to his 
neighbors, you may look out for similar unkindness 
on the part of the bitter critic. It is among those 
who are foremost in a crowd of lynchers in the com- 
munity that you may be sure are those most likely 
to be guilty of corresponding crimes at other times. 
We show our truest selves in our judgments of our 


‘erring fellows. 


Self-Mastery ang Sclf-mastery is the basis of sanity. 
Sanity It is easy for us to give way to the 
impulses of angry passion, or of self-indulgence, or 
some absorbing train of thought, throwing the reins 
on the horse’s neck, as it were. But ‘‘ that way 
madness lies.’’ Every time we give way to such 
ungoverned impulses, we bring ourselves nearer to 
the fatal line which divides the sane who control 
themselves from the insane who have abandoned such 
control. To rule our own spirits, to hold every 
thought, desire, and passion in us to its responsi- 
bility before reason and conscience, is the only way 
to maintain that mental and spiritual soundness 
which gives us the right to be at large as free and 
responsible beings. For he who will not rule his 
own spirit, in the long run must be placed under 
control for the safety of his fellow-men. 


% 


' Remorse a Sign When a man has done wreng, one 


of Power way to ease the pain of it is to do 
more wrong. It will not hurt so much the second 
time, because there is not so much of him to be hurt 


by it. 


wasted his substance by his act. 


Like the younger son in the parable, he has 
He is less of a 
man, less of a being, for having put himself under 
the destructive power of sin, without seeking to 
regain the lost ground by sorrow, and the fresh 
growth which God’s spirit stimulates in those who 
repent their sin. 
sins trouble us less and less, and give us a dimin- 
ished pain. 
itual waste has gone on within us. 


It is the worst of signs when our 


It shows that the great process of spir- 
But when fresh 
sin brings a fresher and deeper pang of misery 
to us, let us thank God for that, it shows 
that the heart still retains its power to grieve and 
to grow. 


for 


“ 


Where Selfishness Every atom of God’s universe ex- 

is Impossible ists for others, from the grain of 
wheat, whose life is given for ours, to the eternal 
Son of God, who died that we might live. 
of this universe law of service for others, Christ’ s 


Jecause 


most solemn warnings were not against single sins, 
but against that deadly self-life that leads to all sin. 
Again and again we read that he whose whole life has 
been lived contrary to God’s great law has become, 
by his own acts, a thing apart from his kingdom. 
Dives, a man of morality and good repute, found 
that a life for self had made the great gulf between 
him and God’s eternity. And the awful ‘‘ Depart 





sf 





from me’’ 


must be for those who, by their disregard 
of Christ’s two great commandments against selfish- 
ness,—Love thy God and Love thy neighbor,— 
have made themselves impossible in the kingdom of 
God. 
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A Call to Service 


URING the troubled times of the Reformation, 
and again in the doubtful contest of the Puri- 
tan Revolution, there were many powerful families 
in England who cared little for the truths of religion. 
They were content under the rule of pope or pre- 
late, and yet quite ready to accept the Protestant 
faith provided they were allowed to retain their pos- 
sessions and eat the bread of quietness. For while 
both of these struggles were in name connected with 
the Church, and closely linked with the assertion or 
the denial of religious liberty, they were in form far 
more immediately political, and the question of per- 
sonal freedom was in both antecedent to that of re- 
ligious liberty. ‘To vital, spiritual religion too many 
were indifferent. They had wealth and honor, 
place and power, and, like Gallio, ‘‘ cared for none 
of those things.’’ But Henry and Somerset and 
Mary and Elizabeth were somewhat too curious to 
learn how men stood on these great questions ; and 


in the later generation king and parliament also were 
apt to make men understand that those who desired 
to stand well with them must speak plainly their 
sentiments, 

As they were neither prophets nor of the sons of 
the prophets, and were much. more anxivus to have 
whole hides, and estates to enjoy, than to be mar- 
tyrs for the truth, these men found themselves upon 
the horns of a dilemma, and in sad danger of being 
tossed or painfully perforated, and, having no other 
convictions, stood in danger of a conviction of trea- 
son. Where there were two sons in a family, it be- 
came customary for the elder to take sides actively 
with the government actually in being, while the 
younger espoused the cause of its rival. Thus we 
find in many noble families the elder son a friend of 
‘atho- 
lic ; and again, the elder in the camp of Charles lys- 


the Reformation, and the younger a devout 
tily singing gay and courtly lyrics and swearing 
heavy oaths in a light manner, while his younger 
brother rides with the forces of Parliament, singing 
psalms in a minor key, and publicly praying confu- 
The 
convenience of this arrangement was seen when con- 


sion on the foes of freedom of conscience. 


fiscations came; for, if one were to lose, who so 
worthy to receive as the brother, the zealous sup- 
So lands and 
honors changed hands, but remained in the family 


porter of the triumphant party ? 


still; and it was observed that public zeal seldom 
marred family weal, and that victor and vanquished, 
as quickly as appearances would admit, shared the 
estates. It began to assume, in men’s eyes, the form 
of following after truth for the sake of the loaves 
and fishes. 

But there were others who had no brothers or 


sons to give as hostages to fortune in another camp. 








By their own deeds they had to stand or fall. Lack- 
ing manly convictions, they lacked courage also. 
They sought to trim between parties, and to sail 
between Scylla and Charybdis. All men contemned 
them, and gave them the contemptuous nickname of 
Neuters. Neither party would have any affiliations 
with them,—as Christ had said, ‘‘ He that is not with 
me is against me ; and he that gathereth not with 
me scattereth abroad.’’ They were worldly wise, 
they thought ; but in many cases they found them- 
selves the alternate prey of both parties, and, even 
if.they kept their gold, they lost the confidence and 
respect of all men. Like shipwrecked persons who 
have been drowned because they clung to their 
valuables, or buccaneers whose plunder has caused 
them to be overtaken and slain, these men saved 
their treasures only to forfeit their honor, and often- 
times their fatal treasures, and even their lives. 
Neuters they were,—unworthy to bear the name or 
breathe the watchword of a cause, dishonoring the 
form of manhood which they wore. 

There is a far more important contest going on in 
the world to-day than the struggle of the Reforma- 
tion against the autocracy of the papacy. It is the 
struggle of light against darkness, of the Spirit of God 
against the spirit of this world, of the Prince of Peace 
against the hosts of Satan. The struggle is not 
merely going on in the world, it is going on right 
here in our own country, our own town, at our very 
door. The embattled squadrons stand face to face 
at this very hour. We cannot treat it as if it were 
some petty war of far-off peoples, some struggle 
between Saxon and Slav for supremacy in Central 
Asia, some skirmish between the outposts of civiliza- 
tion and barbarism in darkest Africa. It is assertive ; 
it is at our gates ; we are already enlisted on one 
side or the other, or in serious danger of being con- 
scripted and forced to serve against our better 
judgment. Shall we choose for ourselves? or shall 
we, like slaves, be pressed into the service of the 
Devil ? 

Perhaps we have a praying mother on one side, 
whose petitions will be of weight if truth conquers. 
Perhaps we have intellectual doubts which, because 
honest, may be hoped to help the household if the 
foolishness of this world for a time triumph over the 
wisdom of God. So we trust that, one way or 
the other, the honor of the family will proeper. 

Perhaps we are Neufers. Oh, there are many 
kinds of them, and many of high respectability ! 
Some are men of the world and of action; not 
Christians, oh no !—but ‘‘ perfectly moral.’’ Do 
you remember the young man who came to Jesus 
saying that he had kept all the commandments (and 
doubtless thought he had) from his youth up, and 
who went away sorrowful? Some are men of 
thought, and call themselves ‘‘ agnostics.’’ They 
know nothing of spiritual truth, no matter how much 
they are told. If one goes to them, and asks them 
about evolution, or the physical basis of life, or the 
phenomena of electricity, and goes away saying he 
cannot comprehend these things, they do not call 
him an agnostic, but a fool. The Bible says, ‘‘ The 
fool hath said in his heart there is no God.’’ The 
agnostic is by no means the latest product of spirit- 
ual evolution ; perhaps not even the highest ! 

These men are all Neuters. They are not in 
league—at least not in open league—with the Devil. 
They do not swear, nor get drunk, nor give them- 
selves over to debauchery. They carefully abstain 
from knowing or doing anything. They follow the 
clew to the labyrinth, but never discover the secret 
of life or of death. 

Away with all such trifling! Young men, who 
stand on the threshold of life ; old men, who stand on 
the threshold of eternity ; strong men, who are in 
the midst of the great struggle of the ages,—let us 
take our stand for truth; let-us take our places on 
the side which knows what it is contending for, 
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what is the beginning and.what the end of this 
contest. 

With one voice let us cry, ‘‘In the name of our 
God we will set up our banners!’’ and let us 
gather to those banners, and advance our standards 
boldly into the spiritual darkness about us. Let us 
not stay to prepare ourselves better for the fray. 
Does the soldier train his body, and procure his 
uniform, and buy his gun, and provide his ammuni- 
tion, befores he enters the army? No! He goes 
just as he is, often hungry and poor and ragged, to 
the enlisting officer. Then he is trained, and 
clothed and fed, and armed, and privileged to wear 
the symbol of the government he serves. He rallies 
to his banner, that is all. Come, then, let us set 
up our banners in the name of our God,—banners 
blazoned with the cross, and inscribed with the 
blessed name of the ‘‘ King of kings,’’ ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever,’’ 
—-the ‘‘ Captain of our salvation.’’ Under him let 
us serve with joy, fighting the good fight, aiding him 
in bringing, not only for ourselves, but for all men, 
life and immortality to light. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


If a Bible passage clearly teaches the 
duty of reverence, or of personal 
purity, or of filial affection, or of 
total abstinence, or of any other virtue, a Sunday-school 
teacher ought to be able to find it out and to show it to 
his pupils, whatever title or label is given to the lesson by 
other people. But those who think more of the title 
than they do of the truth taught are likely to be con- 
fused when they are not informed by the formal label 
what truth they are expected to find in the lesson. 
New Jersey Sunday-school worker seems to be groping 
in the dark because more is not made of the Sunday- 
school lesson labels. He says : 


Sunday-School 
Lesson Labets 


Please let me know, and through mé our Sunday-scnool, which 
subscribes to a number of copies of your paper, why no allusion 
is made to the fact that every three months the lesson is a tem- 
perance lesson. Formerly you gave notice, and indicated in some 
way just what schools were to do ; but now, as far as we can see, 
there is nothing to show that the temperance lesson is in any wise 
noticed. 

The trouble about finding out what the Bible lesson 
teaches seems to be in that New Jersey Sunday-school. 
All the lessons selected by the International Lesson 
Committee have been published in The Sunday School 
Times of late as hitherto. The lesson writers have done 
their best, now as always, to show what truths are taught 
in the special passage selected. It depends on the indi- 
vidual teacher to make the right application of the truth. 
There are Sunday-schools where the duty of temperance, 
or even of total abstinence, is properly inferred from the 
Bible lessons, and duly applied by superintendent and 
teachers, oftener than once in a quarter. It is, indeed, 
a pity, if there is a Sunday-school within a few miles of 
the publication office of The Sunday School Times where 
such a truth cannot be found in the Bible teachings even 
as often as once in ‘‘every three months.’’ 


* 


Whe are the _—dBible study and Bible comments have 
“Nations” of the their main value in the fact that readers 
Earth ? of the’ Bible do not all agree as to the 
meaning.of the Bible, and that in the comparing of dif- 
ferent views they may gain a truer understanding of the 
Bible text and its teaching. Every lesson writer in the 
pages of The Sunday School Times is sure to say many 
things that not all readers are ready to accept as truth. 
He would be poorly fitted for his work if this were not 
so. An earnest and devoted clergyman of the Church 
of England in Canada is moved to protest against the 
views of Dr. Alexander McLaren concerning the persons 
represented in Matthew 25 : 31-46 as appearing before 
the Judge of all the earth. 


This is encouraging. 
is the protest : 


Here 


If you think well of it, some notice in Notes on Open Letters 
of the following criticism might be profitable. Dr. McLaren's 
weekly expositions of the lesson text have so commended them- 
selves‘to me as being based on pre-eminently sane exegesis that I 


A 


Fj 


have been led to wonder how he could adopt the view he hota 
of the judgment scene set forth in Matthew 25 : 31-46,—that jp ie 
our Lord is speaking of non-Christians only, those on the right 
hand (the sheep) being those non-Christians who have kindly 
treated Christ's “ brethren,'’ while thosé on the left have not done 
so. Pre-millenarians generally have adopted this interpretatj 
though for what reason it is hard to see, except that the penal 
does not otherwise lend itself readily to certain details of thei, 
teaching. Dr. McLaren's expressed reason for this interpre tatiog 
is that both those on the right and those on the left seem to be 
distinguished from “these my brethren.'’ This seems to me a 
very slender foundation to build on. If the Judge deals with each 
individual, as we must suppose he does, it is surely not necessary 
to say the least, to suppose a third class present called ‘ these 
brethren."’ On the other hand, the positive objection to Dr. Mya 
Laren's interpretation is, to my mind, overwhelming. Thy” 
objection lies in the words of the Judge to those on the right,~ 
‘Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepareq 
for you from the foundation of the world. . . .And these shall go 
away... into life eternal."" To see it affirmed that these words’ 
are to be spoken to non-Christians gives a shock to the spiritual 
sense of one whose ideas regarding “' eternal life ’’ and its condi. 
tions, ‘‘ the kingdom prepared from the foundation of the world,” 
and the exquisitely tender and close relationship implied in the 
words ‘‘ve blessed of my Father,'’ have been formed under the 
teachings of Christ in the Gospels and the other New Testament 
Scriptures. If such words are to be said to those who have not 
been born again, just because they have on occasion acted kindly 
towards Christ's brethren, then it seems to me that the whole 
teaching of Christ and his apostles means something entirely dif. 
ferent to what is conveyed to the ordinary reader of the New Tes. 
tament. “What is your opinion ? 

Of course, the more important question is, What is 
taught in that passage ? not Is this teaching held by Pre. 
millenarians, or by holders of the doctrine of Conditional 
Immortality, or by strict Calvinists, or by Arminians? 
Many Bible students understand, as Dr. McLaren seems 
to, from the passage itself taken in connection with the 
context (see Matt. 24: 1 to 25: 46), that the term “all 
nations’’ refers, here as elsewhere, to the outside 
heathen, the goim or ethnea as distinct from the term 
**people,’’ the’ aw: and /aos applied to the descendants 
of Abraham, or to the chosen and favored children of 
God. The promise in Eden was a broad one. The 
promise to Abraham was through him to ‘‘all the na- 
tions.’’ Solomon's Temple was for a house of prayer 
for ‘‘ all nations.’’ Those who had no knowledge of the 
teachings of the Law or of the provisions of the Gospel" 
were not left without the possibility of showing their love 
for thé All-Father. The test of their spirit is indicase * 
in the judgment scene pictured in Matthew 24. Itis 
a fact that, among all outside nations, or ‘‘ heathen’ & 
we call them, the duty of hospitality has its basis in the 
deeply spiritual idea that the needy stranger is a repre 
sentative of the Most High God, and that he must be 
cared for as such, regardless of his personal worthiness. 
This subject is treated fully in ‘‘ Studies in Oriental Social 
Life’’ (Scribners), pages 72-142. It is a great mistake, 
and it may prove a fatal mistake, to suppose that for one 
who has known of Christ and his gospel merely to give 
food and shelter to the poor and needy is to merit and 
secure an eternal reward. He who fails to see the true 
meaning of*this picture in the Gospel may be misled, oF 
be the means of misleading others. Giving to the poor 
may be an important duty for a Christian ; but only that 
giving which is done as unto God's representative, and 
for God's sake, is to be-counted as showing the” givers 
loving fidelity to God. - 
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From Contributors 


Horace Mann 
A Biographical Sketch 


By Albert E. Winship 
Editor of Journal of Education 


ORACE MANN is the one American whose fame 

as an educational leader entitles him to inter 
national rank with our great statesmen, jurists, 2nd phi- 
lanthropists. He was not a- teacher like Pestaloz 
author like Comenius, philosopher like Froebel, or rev 
lutionist like Rousseau. He was an educational leader 
rather than an educator. He was a good lawyer, devout 
philanthropist, brilliant orator, and forceful statesman, 
championing education intensely for twelve years, from 
forty-one to fifty-three. Born at Franklin, Massachuset 
May 4, 1796, there was nothing eventful in his childhood, 
boyhood, and youth, until, at the age of twenty, be bar 















Won politics in the campaign of 1840. 
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prepared in six months, by an erratic genius named 
parrett, for the sophomore class of Brown University. 

He remained at Brown as an instructor for three years, 
and then studied law at Litchfield, Connecticut, after 
which he settled at Dedham, nine miles south of Boston. 
Against all precedent, he was elected to the legislature 
tor he had been in town but one year, and was re- 
elected for eight years. He then removed to Boston, 
and, equally against precedent, he was elected to the state 
senate the very year that he came to the city, and that 
pody chose him as its president. 


government translated and published this report for the 
benefit of education in the empire. 

The sixth report, dealing at great length with physi- 
ology, did not receive as hearty a welcome with any 
class of citizens as the others. Mr. Mann appreciated 
this, and that he might have needed rest and a new in- 
spiration he went abroad, studying the schools of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and the Continent. His famous seventh 
report dealt largely with his experiences and observa- 
tions, and he thought it his greatest service to the cause. 

The Boston masters had never taken kindly to Mr. 


When he had practiced law eleven years, and had Mann. They were the ablest body of teachers in 
been in the legislature ten years, he was elected secre- America. Their schools were the best, and among 


tary of the state board of education, a new body and a 


new officer, and he became practically state superinten- 
Massachusetts set the pace for the free- 


teachers they were the most progressive, as they were 
the most scholarly and influential. It is easier to in- 
dent of schools, crease the speed of man, as of beast, when he has not 
school sentiment of the world as early as 1642 and 1647, 


and this was_wrought into her constitution when she 


started up than when he has gotten well under way and 
has his pace established, a little urging then causes him 
to ‘‘break.’’ The Boston masters were progressive, so 
progressive that they resented the spur which Mr. Mann 
applied. Their strength was their weakness. They 
was antagonizing the best ideals in teaching and school were closely organized, intensely loyal to one another, 
management when the educational reform. began in and over-confident in the security of their influence. 
1823. The years of heroic agitation were from 1823 to Mr. Mann made little effort to conciliate them, the 
1837, and much had been accomplished when Mr. reason for which is not entirely clear ; and his general 
Mann was selected for his special leadership in 1837. popularity made him indifferent to their criticism until 
twas appreciated by a few that what had been already they attacked his seventh report in a large pamphlet 
done would be of little permanent service unless there known as ‘‘The Remarks of the Thirty-one Boston Mas- 
should be a more intense awakening, and Mr. Mann ters upon the Seventh Annual Report of Horace Mann.”’ 
announced his law library for ‘sale, saying, ‘‘ The next In this report he presented idealized views of the 
generation is henceforth to be my client.’’ schools he visited, rather than realistic descriptions, and 
His standard was better teaching by better methods many expressions were injudicious reflections upon the 
by better teachers in better schoolhouses. This necessi- Boston schools. The masters took offense ; four bril- 
tated opportunities for the training of teachers and _liant controversialists were selected to present their case, 
skilled supervision for the schools. He chose, as the and ‘‘ The Remarks’’ were racy and cruel. There is 
means for arousing the public to a sense of its responsi- nothing like it in American literature, and there are few 
bility, educational addresses and annual reports, and his parallels in British pamphleteering. Mr. Mann stated 
crusade found its climax in the crisis known as the the case mildly when he said that he had lost much 
“Controversy. with the, Thirty-one Boston Masters.’’ sleep and sonre reputation in consequence of their 

He was one of the most popular speakers in the state, ‘‘ Remarks.’’ He promptly issued a ‘‘Reply,’’ and 
but the public did not give the same audience to his they followed with a ‘‘ Rejoinder’’ and gave an ‘‘An- 
elucaional addresses that it did to his political speeches swer.'’ Professionally Mr. Mann's positions were much 
and (yCCurn Jeotures._._ He went to Westport and spoke* more creditable than theirs; this was apparent to the 
The hall was most casual observer even then, and the people of in- 
crowded to overflowing, two hundred driving over from fluence were with him. Immediately ‘‘a committee of 
New Bedford. A week later he was there to speak on twenty,’’ consisting of men like Edward Everett, Charles 
education, and almost no one came out. At Salem he Sumner, Josiah Quincy, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, assured 
spoke on education to empty benches in the afternoon ; Mr. Mann that they would see him safely through the 
complications that had arisen; and Mr. Sumner de- 


posited with the state treasurer his personal bond for six 
thousand dollars, the amount to be 


became a state; but the gravitation of human nature 
often degraded the local administration, so that every 
yicious influence that pride and prejudice could devise 


but in the evening, in the Lyceum course of lectures, he 
had a crowded house. He had the heroism to say to 
them that he came with a message in the afternoon, and 
tiey would not hear.; now he proposed to give them the 
same message, and they should hear. He went up and 
down the state every year until he had revolutionized the 
sentiment. His great educational addresses were upon : 
“Means and Objects of Common-School Education,"’ 
“Special Preparation a Prerequisite to Teaching,"’ 
“The Necessity of Education in a Republican Govern- 
ment,"’ «* What God Does, and What he Leaves for Man 
to Do, in the Work of Education,’’ and «‘ Education : Its 
Dignity and its Degradation.”’ 


woed for normal 
schools provided the state made a like appropriation as 
a vote of confidence in Mr. Mann. 

The mayor appointed two committees to 

The masters 
entered a vigorous protest, and insisted that, if the com- 
mittees were appointed, neither Dr. Howe nor Mr. 
Brigham should be upon either, as both had been per- 
sonally antagonized in their ‘‘ Remarks.’’ Dr. Howe 
was made chairman of one committee, and Mr. Brigham 
of the other. 


special 
thoroughly examine the Boston schools. 


Four of the principals were soon retired 
in consequence, and it was some years before the mas- 
ters fully regained their influence. 
ready ever after to favor every plan of Mr. Mann, who, 
at the end of twelve years, had reason to congratulate 
himself upon having set in motion every reform that he 
had planned. 


Mr. Mann's annual reports were of national and in- 
ternational value, and upon these his reputation largely 
tests. In the first report, he made a strong presentation 
of the sad condition of the schoolhouses, of the grave 
responsibility of the ‘‘ school committeeman,’’ and the 
heed of trained teachers. In the second, he demon- 
str-ted that the common-school system had fallen into a 
state of general unsoundness and debility. If the third, 
he treated of the criminal neglect of school privileges by 
the people, and argued for compulsory education. In 
the fourth, he treated the rural-school problem, and 
irged the necessity of centralizing rural schools, making 
also a great plea for rural schools. His fifth report, 
1841, was his masterpiece, and is a classic, showing as 
has never been done by another the effect of education 
upon the worldly fortunes and estates of men. 

There are jealousies that prevent New York from 
sitting at the feet of Massachusetts in education, and yet 
her legislature reprinted this fifth report of Mr. Mann, and 
distributed eighteen, thousand copies among the people. 
The city council of London has never loved the Bay Colony 
®vermuch, and yet on one occasion, when an appropriation 
= education had been voted down, a member read from 
a hfth report, and the appropriation was then voted. 
Germany 1s accustomed to have American educators sit 
at her feet, but fifty years ago and more the German 


The legislature was 


After twelve years’ service as secretary of the board 
of education, Mr. Mann was elected to Congress from 
Daniel Webster's district. His first speech in Congress 
was in denunciation of Mr. Webster, senior senator from 
the. state, for his famous—or 
March speech. 


infamous—seventh of 
At the close of his term, the friends of 
the senator prevented Mr. Mann's renomination ; but he 
went before the people independently, and was trium- 
phantly re-elected, despite the full force of Mr. Web- 
ster’s opposition. 

At the close of his second term he accepted the 
presidency of Antioch College at Yellow Springs, Ohio; 
and in poor health, at the age of fifty-seven, he entered 
upon a new work under conditions that made success 
impossible. After six years of heroic effort he died in 
the heat of the conflict, having blessed a multitude of 
young men and women, who have been a mighty force 
in winning the West to all that is best in civilizatjon. 

Horace Mann was the first American educat..r in a 
professional sense, and to-day no name is inscribed so 
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high on the roll of honor. 
a master. 
equaled. 


He was both a pioneer and 
His educational addresses have never been 
At least six of his official reports are peerless. 
His professional positions assumed sixty years ago are 
now universally accepted. He alone of Americans had 
the honor of having his ~eports reprinted by the most 
populous and influential state in the Union, and by the 
leading governments of Europe ; of having written para- 
graphs that changed the financial action of the me- 
tropolis of the civilized world. 
than Massachusetts in 


No state has been richer 


statesmen, orators, scholars, 
poets, philanthropists, and other leaders of thought 
and action, and only two >of her sons has she honored 
with statues upon her public grounds, —one to Webster, 
the statesman and orator of modern times; the other, 
His were the highest 
honors, both at home and abroad, and more cannot be 


said of any leader. 


to Horace Mann the educator. 


Boston. 
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Time Exposures 
By the Rev. John Sheridan Zelie 


NE of the most dangerous men who is with us to- 
day is the man who says, ‘‘I want something 
practical, and I want it at once.’’ Another social men- 
ace is the man who is bent on giving ittohim. Be- 
tween these two and the daily increase of them, the 
quality of social service for the future seems often a 
matter for us to be skeptical about, were it not for our 
abounding faith in the proposition that things never do 
quite all the harm they logically ought to. But when, 
in any general way, mere briskness becomes the measure 
of social usefulness, we are certain to lose as much as we 
gain. Of course, a worse error may be the conceit that, 
just because we are slow, we are therefore doing immor- 
tal work. It often crosses one’s mind too, however he 
may doubt about his times, that what has been said of 
the bicycle may also be true of the world,—it is easier 
to keep your seat when going fast. But, on the whole, 
we bid fair to be swallowed up with haste, and to spoil 
a good part of our help by being helpful too fast. 

This man who wants something practical, and wants 
it immediately, has always found one of his chief troubles 
to be in connection with his sermon supply. Here, if 
anywhere, he wants something practical, and wants it 
quickly. About once in so often he tells why, in his 
estimation, the sermon is a failure, and one explanation 
more can do no harm. Considering how long the field 
has been open to all comers, it ought to be said that the 


reason why the ministry (who ought to know something 
about why sermons are poor) Naye n+ Leen more for- 
ward with their explanations, is that they have never been 
able to more than keep even with rezding the explana- 
tions already in circulation. 

Everybody who argues knows how possible it is for 
the main point to get lost as the discussion proceeds. 
It is so with the sermon question. And one of the main 
points in sermon-writing is Matthew Arnold's require- 
ment for a critic ‘‘ that he should see the thing steadily, 
and see it whole.’’ this is the 
What, then, in this hurried world, 


In camera language, 
‘*time exposure.’’ 
are one’s chances for seeing things steadily, and seeing 
them whole? Will any of the sermon-cures so freely 
offered furnish a substitute for this ? 

It seems unlikely that a man can keep up to the fullest 
extent the modern ministry of tables, and at the same time 
keep the power to develop twice a week out of the dimness 
of this ‘‘ unintelligible world’’ the outlines of a face,—a 
truth so distinct that it looks as if it would speak to him. 

To a mind ordinarily active, there will appear out of 
any theme, and in ever so short a time, something to 
talk about; and, generally speaking, the success of a 
sermon depends a good deal upon how much of this kind 
the preacher has been able to exclude. Staring into a 
theme until he has stared away a great deal of the ob- 
vious, the forward, the commonplace, there begin to 
tremble forth those things which, on first exposing his 
soul to a truth, he never sees. Under this process there 
come out the rememberable things, the thoughts which 
invite us forever, the distinctions which make so much 
of the wealth of the mind, those points of view which 
eternalize us, and make the lower life more difficult for- 
ever. Let the world say what it will, these are the most 
practical things it gets, and it rarely gets them quickly. 


The best things yield only to time. ‘‘To a man who 
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goes out into the woods, and stands before her with a 
kind of epigrammatic camera, Nature does not confide 
her big metaphors.’’ When a man allows himself to be 
so pressed that he has given up hope of seeing more 
than the passing, the immediate, —when all his work is 
of the nature of the snap-shot, —phrase-making, perhaps 
of the best, yet still far from that rewarding wholeness 
which follows none but the most patient and devoted 
attitude of soul,—when a man has given up hope of that, 
he may wisely look over the matter again, and try to 
think nobler things of this world than that it chiefly 
wants such service. Weary of the common, the world 
wants us to see for it what was never seen before, and 
then, child-like, tells us on no account to take the neces- 
sary time for it. 

Nothing tells on a man so surely as poor work. . For 
his own sake, each man must make his struggle to do 
something that he can love, no matter how clamorous 
the world may be for. other things. And the best work 
has to be brooded, and left over night, and passed 
through many revulsions of feeling ; it needs to be come 
at sideways and unawares, to be left oftentimes as per- 
fectly barren and given its fallow-time, to be alternately 
given up and then revived by fresh attentions until one 
feels toward it as toward a child whose life has been 
brought through by many a weary struggle. Perhaps 
not many in a lifetime, but a few such works and such 
emotions toward them, are the right of every man. And 
what right has he of the finer sort that the world ever 
urged him to stand up for? 

The doctrine of personality does seem to have made 
some headway in our time, and people do demand that 
we give ourselves. Little do they know, however, of 
how slowly and hardly personality passes over into men’s 
works. Joubert says, ‘‘ All that we say should be suf- 
fused with ourselves, with our soul. This operation is 
long, but it immortalizes everything.'’ It does, indeed, 
take time, and haste is quite as likely to suffuse our 
theme with the personality of another man as it is with 
our own, and, no matter what they may say about it, 
people do not want that. They do not want us to take 
them at their word either ; they want us to know what 
they mean. 

So there never is a time when we ought to move with 
greater deliberation than when we are admonished to be 
quick about getting and applying the truth. One of the 
first things that Mowgli learned in the jungle was not 
to make sudden or violent movements among the jungle 
folks. 
denly after any of Nature's secrets lest they lock up more 
imscrutably than ever. So with us all ; we need to look 
to it that our seeking be such as not to drive away ™ere 
truth than we gain 

Chalmers always kept one sermon going for a month 
at a time, coming to it in odd moments, and in this way 
seeing things for their own sake, and free from the 
tyranny of a special occasion, a date, and without having 
to see it over a hedge of people. It was not one of 
Carlyle’s most prosperous characterizations when he said 
that Chalmers looked to him like ‘‘a man soaked in 
much indolence,’’ for Chalmers was tremendously occu- 
pied ; but there was a big element of truth in it Some- 


Wordsworth always had a care not to rush sud- 


-where in him there had been cherished immense and 


fruitful indolences which have a rationale of their own 
in the upbuilding of men. Great men always make 
room for them, and know how to use them. The chief 
end of man is not to be incessantly doing something 
just in order to be busy. 

Another reason for poor sermons is that it has never 
been quite settled yet whether a minister's pleasure in 
his own creation— his sermon—is as essential as in other 
arts. Paramount elsewhere, the artist's love for his own 
work, does it not savor too much of human pride and 
** enticing words*’ when it comes to the sermon? One 
can think so only by a great confusion of thought Be- 
ing conceited and loving one’s own work are wide apart ; 
for, the more a man loves his work, the more his soul 
will be touched to worship by its excellence, and to sor- 
‘row and shame by its unworthiness. Among the works 
of our hands, not less than among the souls of men, love 
is the first duty. 

But people will never come to us-and invite us to see 
things steadily and take time for it. We cannot expect 
that. If ever done, we must do it bravely on our own 
account. But ali this hubbub and rapidity is an appeal 
on the part of the crowd for enough people to stand out 
and protest against it The best thing to do, therefore, 
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for the man who wants something practical from us, is 
to take time enough to insure his getting it. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Story with a Child’s Climax 
By Julia E. Peck 


W* relate moral tales to our little children, and note 

with satisfaction their interest and apparent ap- 
preciation of our climax. The climax, in this day of 
child study, is an exceedingly important feature of the 
tale. Experts teach us to weave our moral through the 
tale, so that it shall become its warp and woof. Old- 
fashioned methods give us a good and markedly pious 
moral at the close,-—a method now condemned by the 
new school. 

Mother Goose stories are condemned because of the 
cruel and bloody ending of most of the jingles. The 
story of Red Riding-Hood, which has been remodeled 
on the plan of the new school, does not admit of a wolf 
with an appetite for live grandmothers. Humpty 
Dumpty and all his tribe are tabood. 

Before deciding upon the climax of a story which we 
have in mind to relate, let us study the children for a 
while, and see what they make of the stories we have 
already told them, where they put the climax, and how 
they use it to satisfy their own ideas of the fitness of 
things, 

‘*Children have no faculty for deductive judgment,"’ 
says a disapproving primary teacher. Possibly, yet 
they certainly have intuitive judgment, or intuitive per- 
ception, in large degree,—a special dispensation for 
their protection against our clumsy experiments. No 
matter what course our experiments take, we are as- 
sured that ‘‘ the Lord is mindful of his own : he remem- 
bers his children,’’ and much that might harm them is 
averted because of a certain intuitive faculty which takes 
what.it needs, and has no power to assimilate more. 

Watching and listening to the children in my own 
kindergarten recently, I learned- a lesson from my 
youngest, on the subject of the child's independence in 
the matter of climax, 

The children, in a moment of ‘free play,’’ were 
amusing themselves by pretending to read stories out of 
‘« make-believe’’ books. My oldest boy gave a prose 
version of a poem about a robin red-breast family, which 
would not be of importance here except for the fact that 
he entirely omitted the climax, which was the mural les- 
son children should lear from robins who are teaching 
cheilr young to try their wings. ‘I'll try’’ was the 
moral of the poem. The climax, according to my boy's 
version, was the maternal tenderness of the mother 
robin, together with the joyous promise of spring, when 
there are nests to watch and trees to climb. 

The most striking climax was suggested by my youngest 
child's version of ‘* Little Red Riding-Hood.”’ 
here verbatim : 

«Little Red Riding-Hood, one day, she went away 
over the street; and, as she hummed such tunes as 
bumble-bees when clover trees are light and bright. 
As the wolf went by as she hummed such tunes, ‘ What 
have you got there?’ ‘Some bread and meat, and 
water to drink, and some turkey and beef-tea, and some 
soup and lots of things.’ "’ 

Here the tale ended, and all my questioning and ur- 
ging failed to develop the wolf's relation to the grand- 
mother, as tclj to the child. To her the climax is in 
the mystery of the lunch-basket. Why? Let me tell 
you that the mysterious surprises of a dainty lunch-bas- 
ket are, to Millie, the most important feature of the kin- 
dergarten system. 

Her indulgent mother keeps dainty baskets on hand, 
in one of which is packed daily little surprises, to be 
hidden away until lunch-time. The importance of Mil- 
lie’s arrival in the morning is enhanced by the warm 
greeting which that lunch-basket receives from the other 
children, who count on a share when its mysteries are 
explored and revealed. 

Have you ever attempted to divide with a penknife a 
single chocolate cream into eight equal «: halves,’’ and 
watched the satisfaction spread over the faces of each 
of the eight as he receives his precious atom of sweet, 
and is as well pleased as though he had at his command 
a pound, instead of a grain, of this deliciousness ? If 
you have enjoyed this experience, you will know the im- 


I give it 


into her home. 
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portance of the wolf’s inquiry, ‘* What have yoy got 
there ?"” 

The grandmother and her fate are shadowy and yp, 
real incidents. A cloud sometimes passes over the 
sun, but, if the lunch-basket is well filled, who Notices 
an occasional shadow ? 

My child’s climax was built on an important event in | 
her daily experience. Grandmother-devouring wolyg F 
had no place or part in this daily experience, and wer, J 
therefore, merely incidental, —even less than incideny 

Was there any moral in the original climax of 
child's tale? Why, certainly! The delight of heat 
the praise of her mates, who say, voluntarily, ivhie 
sharing her treasures, ‘‘ You are generous,’’ the practiced | 
application of ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to rx. 
ceive,’’ furnish both moral and climax found in the 
wolf's eager question, ‘‘ What have you got there?” 
with Red Riding-Hood’s reply, enumerating pleasures 
to be enjoyed and shared. : 

We may learn to understand the mysterious working 
of the child mind when we ‘‘ become as little children," 
and live our life in the child world, expanding our souls 
in its joyous atmosphere where ‘clover trees are light 
and bright.’’ 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Sarah Lizzie’s Delegate 
By M. D. S. 


he OTHER, I want to entertain a delegate."’ 
The tired-looking woman glanced up at her 
daughter in astonishment. 
‘*Why, Sarah Lizzie, what can you mean? 
gate to what, and who wants a delegate?”’ 
Sarah Lizzie, an awkward girl of eighteen, with a 
quiet, earnest face, had just come in from Sunday-school, 
where “she heard of a coming convention of Sunday. 
school workers. Volunteer entertainers had been re, 
quested to report at an early date, and there had come 
to her a great desire to have one of these people come 


A dele. 


of”. . ae Bhs | 
«<T know. mother. yom will cay -nehouse I5 106 small 
and poorly furnished, and that you have already mor 
than enough to do. But I am going to help you a great 
deal. I'll give up my room, and make a bed on the 
attic floor. I know I’m afraid of the mice, but it will only 
be for two nights, and it won't hurt me if I do stay 
awake most of the time.”’ 

Mrs. Noel had crowded enough out of her own life to 
understand the longing she saw arising in the girl's 
mind, so, though knowing her home was hardly of the 
Kind to comfortably entertain a stranger, she only said, 
‘« We'll taik it over with father.”’ 

The hard-working mechanic, who rarely gave a thought 
to Sunday-school affairs, said he guessed the place was not 
fine enough for such folks as went to conventions, but, 
if she could get one, he thought the family could 
stand it for three days. He knew the table could be 
fairly well spread, and, after all, there was a certain 
elation of spirit even in the thought of entertaining 4 
delegate. 

It resulted in Sarah Lizzie’ s giving her father's name 
and address to the entertainment committee, not becau¢ 
she had been urged, or even requested, to do so, but 
because she really wanted to entertain one of these 
people. 

On the morning of the convention, Mrs. Noel and her 
daughter were busy at the tubs, planning to have every- 
thing clean and the entire house in the best of order by 
evening, when, they were told, their expected guest ould 
arrive. But the train from D came in shortly after 
the noon hour, and Sarah Lizzie’s delegate rapped at the 
door of the little house long before the cleansing process 
had been completed. Poor Sarah Lizzie! All her antic- 
pated enjoyrhent and rehearsed words of greeting fled 
when she found she must usher her longed-for guc* 
into such unprepared quarters. 

She was such a sweet-faced, tastily-dresssed wom” 
who had come to her home, that the girl was delighted 
even in the midst of her discomfiture. She was a wom" 
of tact, too, and helped them in their confusion by %*) 
ing : ‘* You didn’t expect me so early,—did you ’ Now, 
if you will show me to my room, I'll rest up a bit and 
then go to our afternoon meeting.”’ 

It would not have helped Sarah Lizzie and her mothet 
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any had they seen the expression of dissatisfaction settling 





mM. upon the face of Mrs. Dale when the door closed, shutting 
the per in the stuffy little bedroom, evidently prepared for 
ces a guest, but so different from her own large, comfortably 

furnished rooms at home. Her first thought was one of 


indignation at the committee for sending her to this 
down-town home, so wholly unattractive and unprepared 
to entertain any one. Then she planned how she might, 
without marked discourtesy, leave this place, and go toa 
hotel near the church in which the convention was to be 
held. But better thoughts prevailed as she dwelt on the 
probable shifting and sacrificing these people had made 
to entertain a perfect stranger. She recalled, too, the 
eager look in the young girl's earnest face, and she con- 
cluded not to run away, but stay, and, if possible, be a 
real compensation to them. s 

On her way to the street door she could not fail to see 
the satisfaction in Sarah Lizzie’s eyes as she came for- 
ward with a questioning look, and she was glad she could 
say, Yes, I'm going to the meeting now, and will be 
back in time for tea.’’ 

Almost as soon as she met her friends at the church 
she found that a mistake had. been made by the enter- 
tainment committee in sending her down town. Again 
she was tempted to stay in the heart of the city, with con- 
genial surroundings ; but the unmistakably eager wel- 
come underlying the constraint and confusion in Sarah 
Lizzie’'s manner came before her, and won the victory. 

Conscious of having made the right decision, Mrs. 
Dale was at her best when the family gathered for the 
evening meal. She had brought a few choice roses for 
Mrs. Noel, some cards and picture-papers for the two 
little boys, and easily entertained Mr. Noel and his 
daughter as she talked of convention proceedings, church 
work in general, and Sunday-school work in particular. 
Itwas not long before she found out how this family 
with but little interest in such things had come to enter- 
tain a delegate,'and her heart went out towards Sarah Lizzie 
with a strong desire not-to disappoint any of her expec- 
tations. 

Her request that the girl. might go with her to the 


evening session gave the family a pleasurable electric 
hock, Of COUrSE, “Stic wernt; andthe navt day there 
















One were two in the little house to talk up the convention 
eat and Sunday-school interests. In her quiet, tactful way, 
the 


Mrs. Dale learned that Mr. Noel carried his dinner to 
the shops, and, if she returned at noon, special prepara- 
tions must necessarily be nade. So, as she ectarted out 
the next morning, she told them it would be for the day, 


to as she would lunch at an up-town restaurant. 
T's Sarah Lizzie talked about their guest and the conven- 
the tion so continually that her mother was persuaded to do 
id, something she had never done before in her life,—she 
took a few hours off in the afternoon to attend a Sunday- 
sht school convention. She slipped into a back seat in the 
ot church, and, before she had had courage to look about 
ut, her, she fancied she heard a familiar voice, and, when 
ild she did look up, she saw Mrs. Dale, their guest, address- 
be ing that great company of people. It seemed as if a 
iin great honor had come to her house, and she was im- 
a patient to reach home, to tell the home folks all about 
it It was not until the next day that Mrs. Dale under- 
ne stood why her reception at the little house that evening 
Ke had seemed to imply added esteem and respect. 
a Again Sarah Lizzie went to the evening meeting, and, 
ad to her great surprise, she found her father waiting for 
them at the church door after the services. He did not 
er hesitate to express surprise at the number and promi- 
a hence of the men identified with the conventions. He 
by had thought the Sunday-school was for young people, 
Id but these oldes-folks seemed to him as much interested 
= and as hard at work in it as men usually were in politics 
he and business. Then Sarah Lizzie told of a class of men 
$s im their school, a fact she had not before thought of 
i- mentioning at home ; and Mrs. Dale told of many such 
, Classes, and of their interest and profit to grown people, 
' until Mr. Noel quietly resolved. to look up the men's 
Class on the next Sunday. . 
‘ But a three days’ convention is soon over, and Mrs. 


Dale took her departure. As the train sped on, her 
oughts went back, not so much to convention happen- 
‘ngs, but rather to the little down-town home of the 
As she gratefully recalled her host's parting 
‘I'm sorry your time's up ; somehow you've 
changed things here,’ and his daughter's whispered ‘I 
shall always be better for having known you,"’ she knew 
she too had been helped, and that, as Sarah Lizzie’s 
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delegate, she had learned some needed lessons on the ‘* Papa,"’ said the little boy, ‘ please will you let me 
duties. and privileges of delegates to a Sunday-school hold to your hand when you go to the fair next year ?*’ 
convention. “Why, Jimmie ?’’ 


‘* Because,’ he said, ‘‘I missed lots by not minding 


x % you to-day."’ 


For Children at Home 


At the Fair 


By Mary A. Roberts 


% 
‘«Ts that all the reason, Jimmie ?"’ 


‘« No, papa, that isn't the big reason. I ve felt mean all 
the afternoon because | did not do as you told me to do,’’ 


Washington, Iowa. 
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For the Superintendent 
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AROLD and Jimmie were busy the beautiful long 

summer days, for they were getting ready to go 

the county fair. Jimmie helped Mr. Penn pick out large 
pumpkins and squashes and melons. 

Harold taught the dearest little colt to lead obedi- 


An Order of Service for August 7 


(Elijah’s Spirit on Elisha.—2 Kings 2 : 6-15) 


ently. ; . ,, ..,, WARNING BELL.—One minute before opening. 
esi know our colt will take the premium,” said | jn praver.—Led by superintendent after a moment 
Jimmie. . : of silent prayer by all, the school standing. 
‘« Yes, I am sure of it,’’ replied Harold. ‘*See how er 
well it carries its head, and how sleek its coat is."’ Tex COMMANDMENTS.—In unison. 
At last the great day dawned. The things were js... 
loaded in the spring wagon. Jimmie sat in the seat to ines eee io Rickie Mais : 
help his father drive, and Harold sat in the back of the wae eT oy by epee 


wagon, that he might lead the colt. 
They ate their lunch under the trees. 
celt out. 


Lesson Stupy.—Warning bell five minutes before close, 

Hymn.—First verse by boys, second verse by girls, etc., 
all joining in the chorus. 

TRUTHS OF THE LESSON.—By six different classes, pre- 
viously notified, each rising when called upon and 
stating in unison one noteworthy thought found in 
the lesson, 

HYMN, 

BENEDICTION. —By the pastor. 


Harold led his 
The judges looked at it critically, but they 
gave it the first premium. 

Then the boys went with their papa to ‘‘ see things.’’ 

‘*Papa,’’ said Harold, ‘‘ please don’t go into the 
floral hall ; there’s just quilts and pickles there."’ 

‘* Please don’t, papa,’’ said Jimmie. 

So they admired fat cattle, and sleek horses, and 
large hogs. A coon in an iron cage licked his chops, 
and looked hungrily towards the rows of hen-coops. 

‘« Keep close to me, boys ; there's a big crowd here,’’ 
said Mr. Penn. ‘‘ Let me have your hand, Jimmie.’’ 

But Jimmie was feeling very important, and did not 
want to be led. 

««Come, Jimmie,’’ coaxed Harold. 

But Jimmie would not be led. 

‘* Right this way, now, for your ice-cold lemonade !'’ 
shouted a man. 

Jimmie stopped, but Mr. Penn and Harold went on. 

‘*« Lemo—lemonade, a nickel, a half a dime,'’ shouted 
thie man. 

Jitumic grew tired of that, and looked through a crack 
in the fence at the peopic-4-i~ing on the broad, white 
track. 

‘« Where is Jimmie, papa ?'’ asked Harold. 

««Why, he was with us a moment ago.’’ 

They went back, but could not find Jimmie. 

«« There’s Uncle Horace !'’ cried Harold. 

Matters were quickly explained, and Uncle Horace 
took charge of Harold while Mr. Penn continued his 
search for Jimmie. 

Uncle Horace bought a brick of popcorn and a red 
balloon for Harold ; then they went to the merry-go- 
round, and the little boy rode three times on the gallop- 
ing horses. Uncle Horace ended up by buying a large 
piece of cream candy for Harold, and a very sweet and 
stuck-up boy was returned to Mr. Penn. 

Jimmie grew tired at last, and discovered that he was 
lest. He ran back and forth hunting for his papa and 
Haroid. 

The sun was hot. Dust flew in clouds. There were 
many strange people. They shoved Jimmie about in 
their hurry, and poked him with their parasols. 

At last tears chased one another down his grimy little 
face. A kind-faced woman bought a glass of pink 
lemonade for him. 

** What is your name ?’’ 

‘« Jimmie."’ 

‘« And your other name ?”’ 

‘« Just Jimmie."* 

‘« What is your papa’s name ?”’ 

‘* He’s Jimmie, too.’’ 

Late in the afternoon Mr. Penn heard one of the mar- 
shals shout : 

‘* Lost boy ! Gives his name as Jimmie !"’ 

On the horse, in front of the red-sashed marshal, rode 
Jimmié. - 

Harold talked all the way home about the nice time 
he had, and nothing but the toy balloon and what was 
left of the cream candy kept Jimmie’s tears back. 


[Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut~- 
ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sece 
retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.] 


% 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


** Follow all the way.”’ 

**In all my Lord's appointed ways."’ 

‘* Abide with me." 

Oh, to be like him."’ 

‘Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly dove."’ 
‘Come Holy Spirit, come." 

‘** Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings."’ 
‘‘I am sweeping through the gate."’ 


Psalm 119 : 169-176. 


Psalm 104 : 1-4. 


Psalm 68 : 17-20, 


Psalm 103 : 19-22, 


Psalm 106 : 1-5. 
x“ % % 


tinuw One School was Helped and 
Anomer Ors. | 


Some Sunday-school Memories 


By Elizabeth Grinnell 


T was many years ago that a Christian farmer and 
his daughter organized a Sunday-school in the foot- 
hills of the White Mountains. There were only a few 
in all New Hampshire, and scarcely any at all in the 
country places. The little house was remote, and for the 
first summer only a dozen people of all ages gathered to 
attend this new Sabbath enterprise. 

Among the visitors to the White Mountains that year 
was the superintendent of a large Sunday-school in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. In seeking rest from city cares, 
he did not forget the aim of his life, to ‘*do good as he 
had opportunity.'’ He was found with the dozen or so 
in the little Sunday-school. When he returned to New 
Bedford, he discovered that a little of his heart had been 
lett in the White Mountain chapel. The vision of that 
small handful of earnest Bible teachers and the expec- 
tant faces of the children came to him as he stood be- 
fore the hundreds of his own Sunday-school. 

He recited the story of his summer observations to his 
friends, who listened with eagerness and responded to 
his suggestions. A system of communication was ¢s- 
tablished between the city and the country Sunday- 
schools. Letters were written from the big one to the 
little one, in which were described methods of teaching, 
the best ways of increasing attendance, and various 
modes of entertainment, by which the thoughts of the 
week might be kept in touch with the thoughts of the Sab- 
bath. 
description of a Sunday-school picnic as given in one of 
the New Bedford letters. With the description was an 
urgent request that a reply be sent in regard to the first 


she asked. 


I well remember how novel and rousing was the 


we 
ra 
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picnic of the sort in the hilis. The result of this cor- 
respondence was more Sunday-schools and better ones 
in that part of New Hampshire. Letters were exchanged 
for some time, until the little school seemed connected 
with the larger one. The summer visitor who suggested 
these ideas is at rest with the good and earnest of all 
ages, but there are many living who well remember the 
incidents connected with his summer vacation. 

It was in the early days of one of those California 
towns which sprang up in a night, like a mushroom, the 
result of the deplored but historical ‘‘boom.'’ A system 
of horse-cars was built to accommodate the traveler who 
would ‘‘run out'’ to the remote suburbs. At the ex- 
treme end of one of these in a grove of tall eucalyptus 
trees was built a large barn in which to house the horses, 
and the cers when not in use. Above the stalls and the 
car-runs was a big loft for the most part empty. As the 
years advanced, traffic on the road lessened, until finally 
a few trips a day comprised the duties of the hands. 
The big barn became a loafing-place for men and boys, 
the boys sometimes accompanied by their little sisters. 
All day Sunday these might be seen about the doors and 
under the trees, and sitting on the rails telling stories 
and smoking, the children playing in the dust, unkempt, 
some of them, and altogether pitiful. 

A young lady on her way to a big church farther in 
town saw and sorrowed. But she sorrowed not as those 
without hope. A thought came to her as she looked at 
two boys standing in the open window of the big barn 
loft. Another Sunday found her and a friend, Bible and 
hymn-books in hand, at the horse-car barn. They 
Organized a Sunday-school of such material as was found 
on the spot. The enterprise grew as all such enterprises 
do grow, started in the name of Jesus. It came to be a 
popular meeting-place for Christian and unchristian 
people of every age. In a short time the Sunday-school 
became mother to a church service, and then the church 
service and the Sunday-school together outgrew the 
horse-car barn, and built a beautiful home of their own. 
It stands to-day on one of ‘our best avenues, beautiful of 
architecture, sheltering a congregation which owes its 
origin as a church to the impulse of a Christian girl 
and the suggestive convenience of a horse-car barn. 

Pasadena, Cad. 
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One way to engage the whole school 


A Quarter! ‘ ie . 
Q y in missionary work is to have a quar- 


Missionary Day ‘ ; 
terly meeting during the school-hour, 


devoted to the interests of missions. This can be done 
without interfering with the regular pra nite - A 
young man from one of the older cleses--*J -PLESHEC. 
pope udy-Be prepared by a committee consisting 
of a class with its teacher, or two teachers ; and a pro- 
gram of recitations, readings, items, and short talks, if 
carefully prepared and carried out, will enlist the atten- 
tion of all. This plan has been successfully carried out 
for years in a certain Sunday-school. Many of the 
young men have learned how to preside at meetings by 
making a beginning in such work,—a beginning made 
easy by the program provided for them, so that there is 
little chance for embarrassment or effort on the part of 


the leader. 
< 


The choice of hymns for the day is 
sometimes hastily made by the super- 
intendent or chorister after the school 
has assembled ; made too, not on the ground of appro- 
priateness, but because they are familiar. There is but 
little effort put forth to learn the new tunes. In this 
way, it quite often happens that a song book is run 
through with, by the school, with the best selections in 
the book untouched. One superintendent, out of the 
fulness of an unsatisfactory experience in this direction, 
has adopted the plan of relegating the selection of songs 
to the different teachers, each one serving for a certain 
‘length of time. A separate record is kept by them of 
the hymns sung, with date. These hymns are chosen 
with a view to merit and appropriateness. The effort is 
likewise made to introduce at least one new one each 
Sunday. 


Teacher's Aid in 
Selecting Nymns 


Any course which tends to strengthen 
the bond between the church and its 
Sunday-school is commendable. In 
one church the superintendent of the school reads, at 
each monthly church meeting, a report of the school’s 


Church and 
Sunday-School 


“after a separation.’ 


‘a substitute teacher. 
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condition. At the same time, a * visitor’’ is appointed, 
whose duty it is, during a month of service, to visit the 
school, and report its workings from what might be termed 
an outside standpoint. The regular prayer-meetings of the 
church are sometimes given up entirely to special prayer 
in behalf of the school Upon one evening of each 
week the pastor delivers a short lecture upon the Sun- 
day-school. lesson in such a way as not to deprive the 
subject of its newness on the coming Sunday, should 
Sunday-school pupils form a part of the audience, but 
rather to invest it with new interest. 


For the Teacher 


How Miss Oliver Kept in Touch 
By Jean G. Boobyer 


ELL, I hope you'll have a delightful time.’’ 
The words were spoken in a doleful tone, 
and accompanied by a long sigh. Lina Oliver laughed 
as she looked up from the pile of gauzy summer fabrics 
on the bed. 

‘Why, how dolefully you say it !"’ she said, as she 
folded a shirt-waist, and laid it on a pile of others which 
were ready for packing. 

‘«I suppose I’m dreadfully selfish,’’ said Blanche rue 
fully ; ‘‘ but I can’t help it. We miss you so, Miss 
Oliver.’’ k 

‘‘As I do you, dear,"’ said Miss Oliver, leaving the 
pile of dainty garments, and drawing a low willow rocker 
near the one in which her caller sat. ‘* My thoughts are 
always with my girls of a Sunday afternoon when I am 
away on my vacation.”’ 

‘It's strange how we seem to get out of touch with 
each other when we are separated for a while,’’ Blanche 
said slowly. ‘* Maybe it isn’t right, but I always lose 
interest in the class, and it seems to take so long to get 
back to where we were."’ 

Quick tears, sprang to Miss Oliver's eyes, and she 
leaned forward suddenly and kissed her caller. The 
girl had voiced thé very thought which had been so 
heavy on her own heart while she had been making her 
preparations for her sumjmer holidays. She had even 
gone to her pastor for adgice and sympathy in the mat- 
ter, and he had sighed as ‘$e answered, ‘‘ We ministers 
know a good deal about thpt sort of thing, Miss Oliver. 
It takes_- '-~s ume to get into the same relationship 
Now the same thought came with 
renewed force from one of her own class. What could 
she do to avoid this falling out of touch, as Blanche had 
so aptly put it ? 

‘*You are going to have a very good teacher while | 
am away,’ she said. ‘‘ Miss Hartley has promised to 
take the class till I get back.”’ 

‘*But Miss Hartley will not be Miss Oliver,"’ 
Blanche, with a smile. 


said 
‘* Besides,’ she added thought- 
fully, ‘‘ I don’t think we ever get on particularly well with 
She knows that she only has us for 
a few weeks, and we know that we only have her for a 
few weeks, and some way we don’t get ame touch with 
her, and we do get out of touch with you.’ 

‘« But, dear, do you think it right to indulge that feel. 
ing ?’* said Miss Oliver very seriously. ‘‘ Miss Hartley 
is a very able teacher, and we come together on Sundays, 
not for a pleasant social time, but to learn our Father's 
will from his Word."’ 

‘Yes, I know,’’ said Blanche a little perversely; «« but, 
you see, no one can help us as you can, because you know 
our various trials and failures and shortcomings, and you 
can apply the lessons so well to our special needs."’ 

After her caller had taken her departure Miss Oliver 
went back to her own room and sat down to think out 
her problem. She had not forgotten how one time be- 
fore she had sat in the same room wondering what she 
could do to stimulate Bible study among her girls, and 
how her round of Scripture Teas, which had lasted a 
whole winter, had made her class one of the best in- 
formed Bible classes in the school. 
fronted with a new question ; 
solution. 

She took up-her Bible which always lay near at hand, 
and, opening it, turned the leaves very slowly, reading 
a verse here and there, Presently her eye fell on the 


Now she was con- 
surely there must be some 
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first part of the second letter to the Corinthians, and she 
began to read, ‘‘ Paul an apostle of Jesus Christ, unto 
the church of God which is at Corinth,”’ and the follow. 
ing verses. ‘Why, I wonder if I couldn't try his plan 
she said suddenly to herself, glancing back over the 
verses which she had read; ‘‘if it was a success in 
Paul's time, I don’t see why it shouldn't be now, | 
believe it would be a good idea, and I'll see Miss Hartley 
about it right away.’’ An hour later she was ringing the 
door-bell at Miss Hartley's home. 

The Sunday following was the last time that Mig 
Oliver was to meet her class before their separation fy 
the summer. After the lesson was over, and before 
going back into the general room, Miss Oliver said: 
‘«Girls, I have been learning a lesson from St. Pay! 
during the past week, and I am going to put it into prac. 
tice this summer.’’ 

Of course, every one -in the class was all attention at 
once. One of the tokens of the improved condition of 
the class was that they gave attention to the teacher in. 
stead of discussing fashions and society news during the 
lesson period. 

‘*T always attend Sunday-school while I am away in 
the summer,’’ Miss Oliver went on, ‘‘and keep up with 
the lessons, and I always think a great deal about my 
class here, But this summer I am going to try a new 
plan,—at_ least it will be new to us, though St. Paul car- 
ried it out centuries ago. When he had to be separated 
from the churches that he had founded, he did not want 
to fall out of touch with them, and so he wrote thema 
letter, and said in it just what he would have said had 
he been with them. Now, each week, I will study and 
prepare the lesson just as if I were going to teach it 
here. Then I shall write down, very briefly, a few of 
what I consider the leading thoughts for this class, and 
a few comments on them, and I will send the letter to 
some one of you each week to be read in class. It will 
not be long,—it will just be a tiny heart-to-heart talk 
with you on some of the things which pertain to our soul 
life. Each Sunday, at this hour, I shall know that you 
are reading the words that I have sent you, and you will 
know that I am praying that God will indke clear to each | 


one of you the lesson he wishes you to take to heart from : 
the lesson of the day. I have talked to Miss Hartly 


about this, and she heartily approves of the plan. She 
is willing to let me have my girls for five minutes each 
Sunday afternoon, even when I am away,”’ and Miss 
Oliver beamed on her girls one of the bright smiles that 
they all knew and loved. 

And this plan Miss Oliver carried out during the sum- 
mer. Week after week she sent a brief but tender letter 
filled with helpful thoughts to her class, and, to her great 
joy, week after week brought to her letters from one and 
another of her girls, opening their hearts to her as to 
their spiritual life. 

‘*What in the world are you doing, Lina?'’ asked 
one of her friends, finding her one morning settled in a 
quiet corner, with her Bible and journal and a little pile 
of her girls’ letters. 

‘¢l am keeping in touch with my gitls,’’ she answered 
with a smile, «‘ and, instead of drifting apart during the 
summer, I feel that in our very separation we have come 
into closer touch, in some ways, than if we had been to- 
gether. Some of my girls have written me far more 
freely concerning their soul life than they would ever 
have talked tome. You know there are some things 
that can be said with the pen that would never be said 
in any other way.’’ 

And Miss Oliver was right. 

Passaic, N j. 
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Morning and evening prayers for chil- 
A Chitd’s 2 


dren are numerous enough, but i” 
Morning Prayer ° 6 


many cases the language used is not 
that of the child. In working among children, the Rev. 
Ruter William Springer, post-chaplain in the Un ited 
States Army, felt the need of a morning prayer corre- 
sponding to ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,"” and many 
teachers of little children may find use for a prayer Mr. 
Springer taught with much success, because of its ex- 
treme simplicity. 


Child’s Morning Prayer 


** Dear Jesus, you are always near me ; 
I am sure you see and hear me. 
Keep me safe and good this day, 
And make me more like’you, I pray. Amen." 
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Wesson Helps 


Lesson 6, August 7, 1898 
Elijah’s Spirit on El‘sha 


: How much more shall your heavenly Father 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?—Luke 11: 13. 


‘ ive the 
Misg § 
(2 Kings 2: 6-15. Memory verses : 11-14.) 
for Read the chapter 
fore = il is ee 
id yoMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 
ald : f ; . alas : ; 
‘ 6 And Elijah said unto him, 6 And Elijah said unto him, 
Paul Tarry [ pray thee, here ; for ‘Tarry here, | pray thee; 
rac. “ LorD hath sent me to for the LORD hath sent me 
jordan And he said, As the to Jordan. And he said, As 
orp liveth, and as thy soul the LoRD liveth, and as thy 
n liveth | will not leave thee. soul liveth, I will not leave 
at And they two went on. thee. And they two went 
1 of , And fifty men of the sons 7 on. And fifty men of the 
- of the prophets went, and stood sons of the prophets went, 
ma to view afar off: and they two and stood over against them 
the stood by Jordan. afar off : and they two stood 
¢ And Elijah took his mantle, 8 by Jordan. And Elijah took 
and wrapped é¢ together, and his mantle, and wrapped it 
vy in smote the waters, and they were together, and smote the 
- divided hither and thither, so waters, and they were divided 
vith that they two went over on dry hither and thither, so that 
round. they two went over on dry 
my groun ) . 
y 9f Anditcame to pass, when 9 ground. And it came to 
new they were gone over, that pass, 'when they were gone 
. fliah said unto Elisha, Ask over, that. Elijah said unto 
ate what | shall do for thee, before Elisha, Ask what I shall do 
ited I be taken away from thee. for thee, before I be taken 
And Elisha said, I pray thee, from thee. And Elisha said, 
vant kta double portion of thy spirit I pray thee, let 2a double 
ma be upon me. portion of thy spirit be upon 
to And he said, Thou hast 10 me. And he said, Thou hast 
had asked a hard thing: meverthe- asked a hard thing: wever- 
and les, if thou see me when 1 am theless, if thou see me when 
; taken from thee, it shall be so I'am taken fro w thee, it shall 
hit unto thee; but if not, it shall be so unto thee ; but if not, 
ia not be so. Ir it shall not be so. And it 
b.. 1 And it came to pass, as came to pass, as they still 
and they still went on, and talked, went on, and talked, that, 
that, behold, ‘here appeared a behold, ¢here appeared %a 
r to chariot of fire, and horses of chariot of fire, and horses of 
will fire, and parted them both fire, which parted them both 
asunder ; and Elijah went up by asunder ; and Elijah went up 
talk awhitlwind into heaven. by a whirlwind into heaven. 
oul 12 And Elisha saw #¢, and 12 And Elisha saw it, and he 
he cried, My father, my father, cried, My father, my father, 
you the chariot of Israel, and the the * chariots of Israel and 
‘lf horsemen thereof! And he the horsemen thereof! And 
wl aw him no more : and he took he saw him no more: and 
ach hold of his own clothes, and he took hold of his own 
pony ve tent them two pieces. clothes, and rent them in two 
3 Fy C0 wp ale the. mantle 12.vieces. He took up also the 
thy of Elijah that fell from him, an mantle OF ~“menyat— theese 
3 went back, and stood by the from him, and went back, 
She bank of Jordan ; and stood by the bank of Jor- 
ach 14 And he took the mantle of 14 dan. And he took the mantle 
i; Elijah that fell from him, and of Elijah that fell from him, 
Liss smote ‘the waters, and said and smote the waters, and 
he \ . ; said, Where is the LORD, 
that mee the LoRD God of Sthe God of Eliiah? and 
Hija? And when he also had when he also had smituce 
smitten the waters, they parted the waters, they were divided 
Im- hither and thither : and Elisha hither and thither: and 
tter went over, 15 Elisha went over. And 
15 And when the sons of the when the sons of. the proph- 
reat prophets which were to view at ets which bi at — 
and lir'i-chd saw hi : over against him saw him, 
. The spir} "s nim, Sey sate, they said, The spirit of Elijah 
5 to . ‘pirit of Elijah doth rest on doth rest on Elisha. And 
lisha, And they came to they came to meet him, and 
meet him, and bowed them- bowed themselves to the 
ked selves to the ground before him. ground before him. 
na 7 
‘ Or, as they went % That is, the portion of the firstborn. See Deut. 
vile *ul.17. 3Or, chariots 4Or, chariot Or, the God of Elijah, even he? 
and when he had smitten &c. 
For “the Loxn,”’ the American Revisers would substitute “ Jehovah,” 
red Pty instance, and for ‘“‘ which” in verse 15 would use ‘‘ who” or 
at, 
the 
“£2 
me 
to- 4 
Lesson Surroundings 
ore 
ver By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
ngs TE ) TL ’ “se? oa Pl rere ~ 
igs pen ENING EVENTS,—As we have seen, Shalman- 
aid } Cer II of Assyria, in the twenty-first year of Ahab, at 
Karkar, near the river Orontes, defeated an alliance of twelve 
kings, including Benhadad and Ahab. He says that Ahab 
furnished two thousand chariots and ten thousand infantry, 
and that the allies lost fourteen thousand men (Schrader, 
( . “het ; : 
un. Inse., 1, 186; Smith, Assyr. Can., 108, or other like 
° Ww q . 
il- wd lhe same year, which was the seventeenth year of 
in Jehoshaphat (1 Kings 22: 51), Ahab joined his son Ahaziah 
wit Ae . ; 
1ot ith him on the throne. The following year, Shalmanezer 
Wa A-< i oe is 
= “ called away to do desperate fighting on the upper Tigris 
ed ; a the Past, new series, Vol. 1V), and Ahab and Je- 
10S w* 
e- “shaphat made war on Benhadad (1 Kings 22). Ahab was 
ie “an, and Ahaziah became sole king. At once the persecuting 
2 spin . es 
, pt that had been crushed at Carmel (1 Kings 18) broke 
r out . . ~*~ 
» and was subdued by fire from heaven (2 Kings 1). After 
X- a few weeks 


Year of the disry 
3:1), is countec 
the second year 









The M Sabites revo] 
Jehoshaphat 


a (2 Kings 3; comp. 2 Chron. 20). 
* Were religious and political revolutions (2 Kings 1 : 17; 
19 and 21), fesulting in the establishment by 


“anes Ahaziah died as the result of an accident, and 

5 Succeeded by his brother Jehoram. The seventy-ninth 
ption, the eighteenth of Jehoshaphat (2 Kings 
1 as at once the twenty-second year of Ahab, 
of Ahaziah, and the first year of Jehoram. 
ted, and were overcome by Jehoram and 


In Judah 
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bloodshed of the Baalite crown prince Jehoram, on, the 
throne with Jehoshaphat, the fifth year of Jehorarn of Israel 


(2 Kings 8: 16). That year and the preceding year, Shalma- 
nezer had again twice devasted the region, and defeated the 
allied twelve kings. 

TimE.—Not earlier than the -year of the violent accession 
of Jehoram of Judah (2 Chron. 21 : 12-15), probably that 
year, the year eighty-three of the disruption, 900 B. C. (bib- 
lical), 896 (Ussher), 849 (Assyrian). 

PLacks.—They went from Gilgal (v. 1) in the Jordan val- 
ley, perhaps making a circuit of prophetic visitation across 
northern Israel, returning to some place above Bethel (v. 2), 
then down to Bethel, then to Jericho near where they started, 
then across the Jordan. 

PARALLEL PassAGres.—There are none, 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 











By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


PIJAH returned from Sinai commissioned to anoint 
4 Hazael king of Syria, Jehu as king of Israel, and Elisha 


. his OWN SUCeeow~~ <« Kings 19 : 15, 16); but of these com- 
missions that only of ‘ calling”--rms— 4. carried out at 


that time, the two others being entrusted to Elisha, wnu ue 
layed some twenty years in executing them (2 Kings 8 : 12; 
9 : 1-3; see marginal dates), Elisha was found plowing with 
one of twelve yoke of oxen in the broad field owned by his 
father Shaphat,—‘‘ the judge,’’—if, indeed, it be not meant 
that he was plowing a wide stretch of twelve acres,—in the 
sunken bed of the Jordan, some miles south of Bethshean. 
Bidding a loving farewell to his parents, the young man fol- 
lowed the prophet, who appears to have continued his work 
for ten years more (margin), thus giving a leng training to 
Elisha before leaving him. 
spent by the prophet largely in fostering the ‘‘ schools ’’ of the 
order, which then flourished in various places. That there 
were many of these in the northern kingdom the number of 
prophets saved by Obadiah sufficiently proves, but Elijah was 
to end his work by a visit to those in the South, where they 
do not appear to have been so numerous. 


This long time was doubtless 


Some mysterious premonition of his approaching change had 
come to him at the village of Gilgal, now Jiljilia, north of 
Bethel, where such a seminary existed (2 Kings 4 : 38). 
Either from a wish to be alone at the last, or to spare Elisha 
the pain of parting, Elijah would have had Elisha stay behind ; 
but he clung to the master, and hence they went on together 
to the ‘‘ school’ at Jericho, taking Bethel by the way. Here 
Elijah proposed to go alone to the Jordan, but Elisha still 
prayed to attend him. Fifty prophet disciples meanwhile 
watched them from a height, and saw Elijah take off his hairy 
mantle, and, after rolling’ it together and smiting the waters 
with it, beheld the stream opening before them, and giving 
them dry footing across. 

The moment for parting had now come. 
faithful an attendant wish as a last gift? ‘* A first-born’s 
double portion of thy spirit,’’ murmured Elisha. ‘‘ Thou 
hast asked a hard thing,’’ answered Elijah, ‘‘ but thou shalt 
have it if thou seest me leaving thee.’’ Forthwith it seemed 
as if a chariot of fire and horses of fire, accompanying a 
whirlwind, bore off the prophet; but, as he disappeared, 
Elisha, uttering a loud cry, as if his master had been at once 
the chariotof Israel and its horsemen, rent his garments at so 
great a loss. He had thus seen the grand end, and he re- 
ceived the reward of such stedfast fidelity, for the mantle of 


What would so 
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Elijah fluttered down to him, and with this came the full blessing 
for which he had prayed, the young prophets acknowledging 
his succession to Elijah’s place by lowly obeisance on his 
return to them. 


Bournemouth, England. 
“%% % 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
** Thy gentleness hath made me great "’ (2 Sam. 22 : 36). 


| ager on Andes, born of every cosmic convulsion first, 
millions of square miles of fertile pampas afterwards, 
After storms and earthquakes, a voice of gentle stillness; after 
Elijah, Elisha. Progress is from grosser forces to finer. 
The greatest of all is love. Just under this capstone are faith 
Be sure the pupils have the true ideal of what 
The rough John the Baptist must be followed 
by the gentle Jesus. We welcome the lessons in the life of 
Elisha as a step in the line of progress. Farewell, thou 
chariots and horsemen—army of force in Israel ; welcome, 
Elisha—gentle minister to women and children, and teacher 
of the sons of the prophets. 


and hope. 


greatness is. 


The translation of Elijah is a foretokening of the change of 
the body of Christ that had ‘flesh and bones,’’ taken up from 
Olivet, and of those who shall be caught up alive into the air 
at the coming of Christ. 
fully afterwards. 

The prophetic office demands the best in society and life as 
well as the strongest. Elisha comes from a home of wealth, 
from loving father and mother (1 Kings 19 : 20), and Christ 
comes from the glory of heaven. Each and both were ready 
to do a servant’s work (2 Kings 3: 11; John 13: 5). 

Here for the first time we hear of ** the sons of the proph- 
ets”’ 15). 
Perhaps Elijah’s greatest work was the founding of 
a school for sending out many preachers of righteousness and 
love. But it requires an Elisha for a teacher. 

But thinly the veil intervenes between our world and that 
for which ours exists. 


God reveals rudimentarily first, 


(v. We suppose this to be a kind of theological 


school, 


Make certain that the pupils remem- 
ber that Elijah was seen again, alive and interested in his 
old world, as the conversation on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion shows. 
These cheering thoughts I send the world from— 
Patagonia, 


% 


Added Points 


Stick close to a noble friend. Hold to him at any cost: 
Hard things are by no means impossible things. ‘* All 
things are possible to him that believeth.’’ 
Persistent fidelity proves fitness for larger blessedness. 
So walk and talk that a sudden summons to heaven will 
not find you unprepared. 
dwells withia you" about you will know that a holy spirit 
Trust Elijah’s God ; seek Elijah’s spirit ; do Elijatsareus 
share Elijah’s success. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND he said, As*the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, 1 
A will not leave thee. And they two went on (v. 6). 
Companionship is magnetic. You get charged with the sort 
of spirit dwelling in those with whom you consort. Who are 
your intimates? Are they lifting you or lowering you? Above 
all, are you holding yourself in daily confraternity with the 
chiefest among ten thousand, the altogether lovely? Is Jesus 
Christ your closest friend ? 

And Elijah took his mantle, and wrapped it together, and 
smote the waters, and they were divided hither and thither, so 
that they spent 
a red-letter day in wandering about the early haunts of 
William Carey, in the neighborhood of Northampton, Eng- 
land. I waited reverently in the poor places in which, 
while he cobbled shoes, he prayed out and thought out the 
William Carey 


wo went over on dry ground (v. 8). 1 


majestic enterprise of modern missions. 
had become convinced that he ought to make attempt at 
the evangelization of the heathen. Jordans of all sorts of 
difficulties—poverties, sneers, apathies of the church, oppo- 
sitions of the great and rich East India Company—rolled wide, 
deep, ragingly, before him. But in God’s name he smote the 
Jordan with his mantle ; he took what he had, his purpose, 
enthusiasm, learning, the pitiable money he could gather, and 
And lo! the Jordan was divided for him,— 
surprising way was made for missions. The work of William 
Carey is one of the world’s wonders, Dare for God. Go 
forth, as Elijah did, and smite opposing Jordans in God’s 


dared attempt. 


name. 

And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double portion of thy 
spirit be upon me (v. 9). The spirit of devotion, bravery, 
fidelity, persistence, —that is the sort of spirit the man of God 
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should have. What is your topmost prayer? 
want really and the most decides your sort of life. 
ately desire the highest if you would live highest. 
longing makes low living. 

Lf thou see me when I am taken from thee, it shall be so 
unto thee; but if not, it shall not be so(v. 10). 
opera,—it is the end which crowns the work. 
side the end prevents a full achievement, Arago, the great 
French astronomer, tells how, in his youth, he was utterly 
discouraged over his mathematics. 
bound. cover some writing showed. 
Curiously he dampened the cover and unrolled the leaf. The 
writing turned out to be the snatch of a letter to some other 


What you 
Passion- 
A low 


Finis coronat 
Faltering this 


His text-book was paper- 
Dimly through the 


discouraged student of mathematics: ‘* Go on, sir; go on, 
The difficulties you meet will resolve themselves as you ad- 
vance ; proceed, and light will dawn with increasing clear- 
ness on your path.’’ Arago determined to keep going on. 
Suppose Elisha had withdrawn this side the translation of 
Elijah ! 

And Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven (v. 11), 
So there is a heaven to go to. Life’s end here, however it 
may come, is neither an unconscious sleep nor annihilation. 
The truth of the immortality of the spirit shines out here 
brighter than the flame-chariot. 

And he took the mantle of Elijah, ... smote the waters, and 
said, Where is the Lord, the God of Elijah? ... they were 
divided (v. 14). The richest power is useless if you will not 
use it. Elisha’s faith was in Elijah’s God, and not in his 
mantle ; in God, not in things, robes, sacraments, ceremonies, 
Put your faith in God, and not in things. 

Philadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Push high purpose and achievement to the utmost. 


ERSE 6.— Zurry here, 1 pray thee: This was at Jericho, 
Probably they had passed the night there. Elijah had 
proposed the same thing the day before, after their night’s 
rest at Bethel, and the day before that at some place higher 
up in the hill country. However lofty the spirit within him, 
his conduct is outwardly like that of an old man driven 
by some restless impulse, and trying to rid himself of the 
presence of his companion, The ‘sons of the prophets ’’ 
think of him as moved by the Spirit of the Lord, but so 
moved as to render him unfit to take care of himself (v, 16) 
and they think of him, too, as very feeble, and near his end 
(vs. 3, 5).—/ will not leave thee: Elisha is a man of wealth 
(1 Kings 19 : 19-21) and of standing, and has been for many 
years a celebrated miracle-working prophet ; but his present 
mission is to attend this feeble old hero, and care for him to 
the end. 
Verse 7.— Sons of the prophets : 
of one of the institutions of northern Israel, 


We have here a glimpse 
These communi- 
ties of the disciples of the prophets existed in different, narte 


v ., --vugn they doubt- 
of the country, They were nat a-b—-* 7 gil Suey 
. ~v«weational work, but rather organizations for influence, 


like our Young Men’s Christian Association, for example. It 
was part of the work of such prophets as Elijah and Elisha to 
go from one of these communities to another on visits of 
supervision. Through these communities they exerted an 
influence on the politics and morals and religion of the coun- 
try.—S/ood to view : The Revised Version has ‘‘ over against 
them,’’—opposite them, but back from the river.—A/ar of : 
Either they were filled with sympathy® for their feeble old 
superior, or they had an impression that something wonderful 
was about to happen. They showed their interest by follow- 
ing, and their respect by keeping at a distance. 

Verse 8.—//is mantle; The hairy robe which distinguished 
Elijah from all other prophets, as well as from men who were 
not prophets (2 Kings 1 ;: 8). 
costume worn by him in common with other prophets.— 
Divided; By miracle.—Dry ground: Dry in the sense of 
being solid, not in the sense of not being wet. 

Verses 9, 10.— /Vhen they were gone over : More correctly 
** as they went over,’’ as in the margin of the Revised Version, 
—And let there be unto me, pray, a double portion in thy spirit: 
This translation shows the form, Elisha thinks of Elijah as 
rich in one kind of wealth,—namely, the spirit of God. His 
estate in this kind has made him the leader, the prophet, the 
citizen, that he has proved himself to be. Elisha asks that he 
may have a first-born son’s inheritance (Deut. 21 : 17),—that 
is, a very large inheritance, —in this part of Elijah’s wealth. In 
other words, he asks for prophetic and other spiritual gifts 
such as Elijah has been wont to use.—// Mon see me, etc. : 
It is the prophet that now speaks, and he speaks by the 
Spirit. Elijah no longer seeks to get rid of his friend. They 
have a perfect understanding, and will walk together till the 
end comes. 

Verses 11, 12.— IVend on and tacked: Probably they did not 
go far. Presumably the fifty disciples on the other bank of the 
river witnessed the whole scene.—A chariot of fire: This 
should be ‘‘ chariots of fire,’’ as in‘the margin of the Revised 
Version. The Hebrew word is singular, but in its ordinary use 
it is a collective, like our word ‘* chariotry.’’"—/arted them both 


Hence it was not a regulation 
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asunder: We are so familiar with this English phrase in this 
place, that probably most people have never noticed how 
ridiculous it is if understood strictly. The form of the original 
is ‘* separated between them two.’’— Went up by a whir- 
wind: It is not said that he went up in a chariot, and the im- 
plications are distinctly against the traditional picture of a 
single chariot with Elijah riding in it. The account repre- 
sents that he went up attended by a squadron of fiery chariots, 
whether he was seated in one of them or not. Curiously, the 
recently discovered Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus enables us 
to see that the mistake came in through misapprehension on 
the part of the translators of the Greek Version. The He- 
brew of Ecclesiasticus 48 : 9 reads, speaking of Elijah: ‘* He 
who was taken up by a whirlwind on high, and by troops of 
fire’? This writer evidently thought of Elijah as attended by 
fiery troops of chariots, The Greek translators, both in Kings 
and Ecclesiasticus, change this to a single chariot.— 7he 
chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof: ‘* Chariot,”’ in 
Old Version and margin of New, is incorrect. Elisha thinks 
of his departed superior as having been Israel’s army of de- 
fense, losing which, Israel will be destroyed. 

Verses 13, 14.— Zook the mantle of Elijah: Years ago 
Elijah had cast this mantle upon him (1 Kings 19 : 19), in 
token of his succession to Elijah’s especial work. Since then 
he has been in training. Now his possession of the mantle, 
and his repeating the mitacle that Elijah had wrought with it, 
indicate that he has entered upon the succession, and kas in- 
herited the Spirit that wrought in Elijah. 

Verse 15.—And the soms of the prophets that [belonged] at 
Jericho saw him from over opposite, and they said: They were 
not at Jericho, as one would think from reading the English 
versions, but at the point whence they had been watching.— 
The Spirit of Elijah: The Spirit that has given power to 
Elijah. By the miracle they recognize his presence with 
Elisha.—Bowed themselves: Recognizing the divinely given 
power in him. Their bowing was not an act of homage to 
him as the new ‘superior of the prophetic communities, 
although that now became his position, 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 


2% % 
The King’s Chariot Bringing his 
Servant to the Palace 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE actual account of Elijah’s ascension fills half a verse 

It is very characteristic of Scripture that so exceptional 

a miraculous event should be so briefly and quietly told with- 
When God is seen every- 
where, nothing else is very great or wonderful. Books which 


have for their purpose to tell his acts have comparatively little 
ex- 


out a comment or an exclamation, 


care for the men who in succession are God’s instrn™-=*, 
cept in so far as what hefe'!- ++~ ueips to reveal him in his 
ae ways, 

The preliminaries recorded lead up to the solemn ascension 
with a grand crescendo. Elijah’s reiterated effort to induce 
Elisha to leave him reminds us of his leaving his servant be- 
hind when he plunged into the desert alone. The strong 
spirit of the solitude-loving prophet would have preferred to 
face whatever might be the manner of his departure alone. 
He had often communed with God, and had never leaned 
much on men; why should he need any companion in that 
last hour? The great moments of our experience are best 
met in solitude. Elijah’s language appears, too, to suggest 
that he took each stage of the journey by divine direction, not 
knowing whether each was not to bring him to se place, 
His follower’s faithful love clings to him to the last moment, 
and protracts the pleasurable, painful keenness of parting, as 
love always desires todo. How much more is crowded into 
such last moments than had been contained in long hours to- 
gether! Years are lived in such minutes. 

The prophet’s undiminished strength, both of body and 
mind, comes out picturesquely in his swift rolling of his mantle 
hard together, and the vigorous blow with which he ‘smote ”’ 
the stream. The mantle becomes, like Moses’ rod, the vehi- 
cle of power; and, as the river had divided before the ark, it 
now parted for the passage of one in whom the spirit of the 
Lord dwelt more really than in the glory that blazed above 
the mercy-seat. 

Across the river, they are near Elijah’s native soil, and the 
spot where Moses died in solitude. No doubt, many memo- 
ries thronged into the hearts of the pair, and deep words of 
affection and of counsel passed. 


All these are buried in ob- 
livion, but one fragment is preserved, because it bears on 
Elisha’s right of succession. » Yearning tenderness unwonted 
in him, and large confidence in his power to bless, are ap- 
parent in his carte blanche to Elisha. The request of the 
latter does not ask for twice as much of the * spirit’? as Eli- 
jah had possessed. That request would have been arrogant 
and utterly unlike Elisha’s glad acceptance of the inferior 
place. It is explained by Deuteronomy 21 : 17, which shows 
that *‘ the right of the first-born ”’ is a ** double portion of all 
that he [the father} hath.” But to bequeath their spirit is the 


very thing that all great teachers signally fail to do. They 







































































































can transmit their doctrines or their methods, and their diseje 
ples keep these,.and often distort or exaggerate them, ang 
the masters’ peculiarities, but their spirit cannot be inheriteg 
except very partially; and hence comes the degeneratigg 
which afflicts all manner of schools, religious, Political, op 
other, when the originating impulse is withdrawn. Flih 
knew his impotence, and, no doubt, silently prayed that the | 
request might be granted. : 
His“answer to the request was, no doubt, given to hip 
God before he gave it to Elisha, It leaves the matter ing. | 
certainty that the gift might be more clearly understoy 
both to depend wholly on God. It appoints a Sigh ti 
Elisha might be stirred to desire and to watchful expecta 
and that he might have an objective fact to fall back on whey 
doubt of his calling clouded his soul, or others questioned ji 
authority. The particular sign—namely, his seeing the x 
cending prophet—implies that the chariot and horses of fir, 
and the upward rapture of Elijah, were not necessarily visitl 
to sense, All that other eyes would have seen, or that th 
sons of the prophets on the other side of Jordan did see, was 
Elijah’s disappearance. Only eyes opened by God could be 
hold the actual ascent. Perhaps we may venture to interpre 
the sign as suggesting that the capacity to see a great master’s 
spirit in his loftiest soarings is the condition of succeeding jp 
and carrying on his work. There must be insight if there 5 
to be succession, and the power of understanding a prophet 
and receiving him as such is itself a lower degree of the proph. 
et’s endowment. If God opens our eyes to behold, he wil 
open our hearts to take in as much of the Spirit which dwek 
in his servants as we desire. He and only he gives it, and 
unless we have it from him, we may be imitators (and oftes 
exaggeraters and caricatures), but not successors. 










































The sudden appearance of the fiery chariot is wonderfully 
told. All at once it became visible between the two as they 
were deep in talk. It did not approach; it stood ther, 
hiding Elijah from Elisha, as if it had been solidified out of 
the air. Elijah is not said to have been taken into the 
chariot, but that is to be understood ; and then, with a rushing 
mighty wind that rose as suddenly as the chariot had becom 
visible, all were swept up the sky, and Elisha saw till all had 
dwindled to a speck. It was fitting that such a career shoul 
end so, —that the prophet who had burst on Israel so suddenly, 
and been like fire and whirlwind, and had loved to live alon, § 
should suddenly, by such means, be borne to heaven, wih] 
but one witnéss to see the wondrous sight and to tell the 

That translation served many purposes, It was*God's'se 
to his servant’s work In the dimmase—ee wate fhe Tore 
life was revealed before Jesus brought it to light, it stoovst7 
witness of a world beyond this ‘‘ bank and shoal of time” 
and gave at least a point of light amidst the darkness, whilet 
also was a signal example of God’s gracious reward of ‘aithil 9 
service. To us it may avail as a symbol of what the death d 
nis servants may be, a swift ascent on angels’ hands tom 
open. heaven and a loving Father. Elijah passed hence in 
fiery chariot’; Elisha died of a lingering sickness, but the 
same words which the latter spoke when his master went up 
were repeated over hic bed by the weeping Joash. 

But perhaps the most important use for us is the contrast 
which Elijah’s translation presents to Christ’s ascension. Out 
Lord needed no chariot and horses of fire, no whirlwind of 
other extraneous vehicle, to bear him upwards. Instead of 
the sudden rapture, there was the slow ascent, the beloved 
form, with hands uplifted in the act of blessing, moving "jp 
wards, as by his inherent affinity with heaven, and being plain 
in sight till the glory-cloud, which indicated the special prs 
ence of God, ‘received him out of their sight.’’ Why the 
difference? Because as he willed to ‘leave the Father and 
come into the world’ by birth, so he willed to ‘leave the 
world and go anto the Father,” and the disciples saw him 
‘*ascend up where he was before.’’ Elijah had to be carried 
up by a whirlwind, Jesus went by his own power. 

The sequel may be very briefly dealt with: Elisha’s excla- 
mation is difficult. The usual explanatiqn makes it all refer 
to what Elijah was. To Elisha, especially, he was 4 father m 
regard to the prophetic office, and to Israel he had been the 
best defense, mightier than all chariots. This is somewhat 
harsh, and the figure does not strike one as natural, while it 
is difficult to suppose that the mention of chariots and horse 
had no reference to the celestial equipage, burning there it 
rose, 

The ordinary interpretation is, however, supported by 
recurrence of the same expressida in the mouth of Joash a 
Elisha’s death-bed, to which we ‘have already referred. If tt 
is adopted, we hear in the exclamation the voice of mourn!" 
for the withdrawal of Israel’s surest protection, the i stinctive 
wail for so great a loss, and the defenselessness that would 
ensue. But may it not be rather the very opposite, —' . 
joyous recognition that this apocalypse was revealing ‘© Elisha 
the true remedy for his natural despondency, and showing him 
that God’s armies were ever present to guard his Israel, eve? 
when an Elijah was withdrawn, Was it not a burst of fait 
in the continual unseen presence of the ange! of the Lord 
who ** encampeth round about them that fear him, 2nd deliver 
eth them ”’ ? 


Certainly the following incidents seem to show Elisha 
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filled with triumphan’ faith which swallowed up sorrow, and 
i ng at once inte ais new position. But he had not yet 


message in*regard to God did he deliver during his life? 


4 ape [Hoyt: vs. 8,9. McLaren: § 3.] 


ited po Ar an altogether independent freedom of action, and it 4. Elijah’s Last Journey. (7.) Who is the leading per- 
ration oot natural that the example of his great master should sonality of the story in 2 : 1-18,—Elijah or Elisha, and why? 
al, ar? his first acts. It was Elijah’s mantle which, copying [Warren: { 1.] (8.) What was Elisha’s supreme desite and 
a Sieh he twisted into a rod to smite the river; it was Eli- ambition? What did he mean by a ‘‘double portion of thy 
it the 7 a 


‘sh’s God whom he invoked, and it was as inheriting Elijah’s spirit’? ? [Geikie: { 3. McLaren:  4.] 


cpirit that the sons of the prophets recognized him as their 5. The Succession of Elisha, (9.) How did Elisha show 
aby : ad, It is no discredit to tread in the footsteps of a prede- that he was Elijah’s true successor? Could it also be said of 
ee wel Spurious ‘‘ originality ’’ spasmodically contorts it- him that his miracles were wholly unselfish? [Hoyt: v. 14. 
P val in the effort to be unlike all that have gone before. But McLaren: § 5, 11. Latimer: last {]. 









it is better, more modest and more Christian, to be content 
to fall into the line of succession, and to inherit spirit, meth- 
ods, and position, even if, as time goes on, and one’s own 
individuality becomes more declared, the predecessor’s mantle 


6. The Miracles, ~(10.) How are we to explain the invok- 
ing of divine power to destroy others, as in I : 9-12 or 2: 
23-25,—by denying the facts, by asSerting that a severe ex- 
ample was necessary to maintain the divine dignity, or by 


whea, 
od big 








oi out of use, and Elisha invokes Jehovah as his own God, emphasizing the low ethical standards of those days ? 
fin, sof God of Elijah.” 
isible aod oct only 00 SG Meee . — IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
it the Lallowfield, Manchester, England. [For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 
. Wes 222 Luke 9 : 54 shows us that the Elijah spirit is not the Christ 
d be spirit. 
. P It takes long to learn a lesson. Elijah’s methods of reform 
>rpret 
ster's The Senior Bible Class at the end of his life were quite the same as those on Carmel, 
ng le By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. Gespite the leteon at Hereb. I 
ere is , ; The grandest characteristic of a true prophet was his unsel- 
’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise ion, ‘** ijah’’ 
ophet f- oy h ote Bible rs Kong ae aS eens ee Sas fish consecratiqn The God of Elijah ’’ tells a long tale of 
roph- useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be sent devoted service. 
; free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon Yale Uni ‘ 

€ will request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will ale Universily. 
dwelt | be needed by every member of a class that is following the 

course. Free specimen copies of ony issue will be sent, on appli- 2£tFt 
, and Mm cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. ny 

book mentioned in the list er during the course of the studies . “ 

may be purchased from e Sunday Schoo! Times. 
on y 4 from The Sunday Schoo! Times.) Teaching Hints 
rally t Ringe 00 : 48-53 5 5 Kings 2, 8. By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
they I, Tut GENERAL PREPARATION. The Work Going On, though the Workers Drop 
here, [For each member of the Bible class.] ; ; 
ut of In accordance with his plan of compilation, the biblical his- HE grest Farragut - dead, bat, lo! Dewey takes bis 
> the torian, having related the death of Ahab, introduces a formal place. Grant and Sherman as gras, but aes, Shafter, 
shing résumé of the reign of Jehoshaphat, his contemporary (1 Kings and others take their places. 50, in the religious world, the 
come 22: 41-50), before taking up the reign of the sons of Ahab, leaders of past generations, like Finney or Berean, ccs gen, 
| had Ahaziah and Jehoram. Each reign is simply a scene of pro- but others have stepped into the front rank. The Elija # and 
hould phetic activity. Abhaziah’s failure to recognize Jehovah fur- the great lawgivers (like Moses) are gathered to their fathers, 
fenly, nishes a natural reason for a reappearance of the prophet but God always has those who ate . take their pt Before 
lone, Elijah, who had been living in retirement at Carmel, to assert Y°TY long all the great preachers of our day will be no more, 


vid and the renowned Sunday-school superintendents as well, but 
io 
‘ss 
roa 
wt 
me," 
ile it 
ithfal °9 
th of 


io aa 


Some time later 
the great prophet pays a farewell visit to his old prophetic 
\rheuwis, yecompanied by his servant Elisha, who succeeds to 
mis aehOr rey ond pomer6zHen Elijah is taken away. 

Read the whole section rapidly, noting the remarkable dit- 
ference between the extremely formal annalistic summaries 
and the vivid prophetic stories, 


once more that Jehovah was a jealous God. 


mediate classes in our Sunday-schools. 


eeholar, and say, ‘* This boy will one day thrill the hearts of 
thousands in one of our large metropolitan chuches?’’ 


Chapter 2 is a poem in prose, 
Then reread in detail, noting (1) how little we are told about 
the quarter-century reign Of Jeloohephat except in connection 
with narratives about others ; (2) the belief of King a1-—:,1, 


fill us with a kind of awe as we face our classes. 


Ulrae +. 


in that the god of Ekron was worth consulting as an oracle uo will bets ee 
t the (1:2); (3) the promptness of Elijah’s rebuke, and how he — P ~ "2 hetter in future days. 
it up was identified (v. 8); (4) the impersonal reason for the de- P re eg aac taer oer andi is aneimand Jostens 
struction (v. 12) of the soldiers who had scoffed (v. 9) at his = sh — villin un Gn dian aiandied toe sardes So 
trast office ; (5) Elijah’s last visit to the prophetic haunts (2 : 1-6) ; ” agen es ad Sin enue x a ssile sity ‘ile grent 
Our (6) Elisha’s pertinacious (v. 2) fidelity ; (7) Elisha’s supreme - as roo ed eset sors ae tr ghee inca ti 
dof (v. 9) desire ; (8) his characterization (v. 12) of what Elijah re rang took Elijah thee d ERE. OP ARM 
'¢ ee prey pee Pe. eee ee ee less and indifferent ones to take the places of his gr@at servants. 
oved successor of Elijah. Those who are in our days to occupy prominent positions in 
pe Il, REFERENCE LITERATURE. the world are not the lazy or the careless. God has no re- 
- [These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to ward for shiftlessness, but only for thrift. He never promotes 
~ fea wie tea of topte, titheows tee books. of The Sunday School those who are immoral, but those who obey the laws of his 
a doy bosks Chale pa me 4 ad py op kingdom. If you are ever in the future to be anything worth 
mended to those who are able to consult-them.] the while, it will only be because you are now something 
a Kent, 61-65; Stanley, II, 272-277; Farrar, ‘Second worth the while. In the present is the promise of the foture. 
. Kings,” 1-28; Geikie’s ‘* Hours,” IV, 104-121, or ‘*Old This truth has two sides. If Elijah is followed by Elisha, 
ied Testament Characters,”’ 323-330. A finely poetical concep- Jezebel is followed by her daughter Athaliah. Satan too sees 
‘ion of the scene at Jordan’s banks is given by G. A. Smith, to it that his kingdom shall go on, There is to-day an army of 
ich “Historical Geography,” 493-495. A somewhat similar some sixty thousand drunkards in our land. In little Belgium, 
aw Passage is found in Stanley, ‘* Sinai and Palestine,’’ 379. I see that with a population of only about six million five 
7X i, Qunstscen i, Sls die hundred thousand, they have twenty thousand deaths a pe 
LUESTIONS ‘ ’ ‘ N. : ; 4 : , chokpe 
vhat [To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to rs oe dtcisiiniaaabas ab chat na 
ba members of the class. The references in brackets are to other lesson helps : >. heh 6 on For oes nlanee 
a in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] the crop of “wrecked a “ a RY Aa P 
sit \. Ideas of Deity in Elijah’s Day. (1.) From such a will be taken by others. When all who are in Sing Sing now 


have died, will that prison be empty ? 


Narrative as that in chapter 1, and from other passages, how : 
will take their places. 


the Would you define the functions of deity as understood by the 
People of that day ? (2.) What did Elijah insist upon when 


1 at ' se . }: 
Cit he condemned the king? Does the story of the’ destruc- Every superintendent of a large school w ill to-day face — 
tion of the soldiers commemorate a use of his miraculous preachers, and future drunkards, and thieves, and dissolute 
rr Power by the prophet to maintain his own dignity ? women. The procession of the godly will never cease for 
1 . . . 
id 2. The * Sons of the Prophets” and their Haunts. (3-) lack of those regia and 4" gerd cree 
the Compare with the list of localities to which Elijah made a last and immoral will never stop for 9 vol oe utes 
sit the « ircui : : : take the pl f th ho drop into dishonored graves. 
” Wr « ee ne) Oe — "3 t os nanan i e hich of these msiitelis ou will 
- “ay were these places * consecrated haunts’? (4.) What ut the question as to which P y 
w= is known about the “sons of the prophets”? What relation join, depends on your own action, In one or the other you 
ith ~¥ they hold to such men as Elijah or Elisha? [Warren : must be, but in which it is for you to decide. And this very 
rd 4.] lesson is intended to help you to make the right decision. Well, 
$- 3- The Prophet Elijah. (§.) Is Farrar right in saying that what shall it be? Make it to-day, and make it aright. Then 
the two heroes of 1 Kings are Solomon and Elijah? From when the time comes, and some leader drops out, you will be 
a what points of view are each noteworthy? (6.) What were ready to take his place. 


the distinctive elements in the character of Elijah? What New York City, 





their successors will come from the present primary or inter- 
How strange it would 
be, if we had foresight, to be able to pick out a little primary 


We 
are not able to select this child, but he exists all the same. 
This fact makes our teaching a most solemn thing, 4nd should 
What a 
sponsibility this lays on mothers and fathers, as they think 
‘heir homes there may be some Samuel or Daniel 


No, for as many more 
And from where will these ‘‘ sub- 
stitutes’? come? From our primary and intermediate classes. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ECALL by questions the account of Elijah’s fear, his 
Stay in the wilderness, and how the Lord comforted and 
encouraged him with sleep, rest, food, and work to do for 
him, What showed Elijah that his eartuiy work would before 
long all be over? Whom was he to appoint in his place ? 

The Prophet of Fire.—Elijah is often called the prophet of 
fire, because several times in his life fire and flame seemed 
connected with what he did. What was the evidence of it on 
Mt. Carmel? The Lord is often represented as if in fire, as 
in the burning bush to Moses, on Mt. Sinai, leading his pco- 
ple, accepting offerings by sending fire to consume them on 
the altar, Can you remember any such instances of the ap- 
pearance of fire? After King Ahab was killed in battle, his 
son reigned in his place. Elijah reproved him for consulting 
the heathen gods of his father instead of the Lord. Ahaziah 
the king was angry, and sent a captain with fifty men to take 
Elijah, perhaps to kill him. Elijah sat on the top of a hill 
when the captain said, ‘‘O man of God, the king hath said, 
Come down.”’ Elijah answered, ‘‘ If I be a man of God, let 
fire come down from heaven, and consume thee and thy fifty.’’ 
It was so. Fire fell, and consumed them all. The king sent 
another fifty with their captain. They were consumed by fire. 
Then a third company of fifty followed. They were spared 
when the captain prayed for mercy, but the king died as Elijah 
had said. 

Llisha.—Elijah obeyed the Lord in regard to the one who 
should succeed him as prophet. He went to a field where he 
saw a man plowing with twelve yoke of oxen. It was a far- 
mer’s son famed Elisha, who was startled when Elijah threw 
his mantle upon his shoulders. Elisha knew it was a call to 
be a prophet, but he felt unprepared for such a life. He left 
his oxen and ran to speak to Elijah, who was going on: ‘ Let 
me, I pray thee, kiss my father and my mother, and then I 
will follow thee.’’ He became a follower and helper of Eli- 
jah, who for some years was not so much a prophet of kings 
as a teacher of prophets, 

By the River Jordan.—The two prophets were together on 
the day which they both felt was the time when they must 
part. Elijah tried to leave Elisha, saying he was sent to 
Bethel (use map), but Elisha insisted upon going with him, 
They were together at the school of the prophets in Bethel, 
where the students asked Elisha if he knew the Lord would 
take away the master that day. Then Elijah said, ‘* The 
Lord hath sent me to Jericho.’’ Elisha went with him, and 
there the students asked the same question as those at Bethel. 
What was it? At Jericho (see map) Elijah said to his com- 
panion, ‘* Tarry here, I pray thee ; for the Lord hath sent me 
to Jordan.’’ Yet Elisha said, ‘‘ I will not leave thee.’’ They 
went on to the shore of the river Jordan. Fifty men from the 
school of the prophets stood where they could watch from a 
distance as the two men stood by the river. 


I The Parting.—Elijah took off the mantle he had worn so 
Ong, Use 


which divided like a wall“of Sexe, and struck the waters, 
across on dry ground, As they walked they had a last ‘tart 
together. The elder prophet said to the other, ‘‘ Ask what I 
shall do for thee, before I be taken from thee.’’ Elisha had a 
wish ready. ‘‘I pray thee, let a double portion of thy spirit 
be upon me.’’ Do you suppose he meant that he wanted to 
be twice as great a prophet as his master had been, or to be 
abie to do greater wonders? Ah, no! He meant that he 
wanted more than the usual spirit of a prophet of the Lord, 
as an elder son would have more of his father’s estate 
than younger brothers received. Did Elijah promise it? He 
said to Elisha, ‘‘ Thou hast asked a hard thing.’’ Was it in 
Elijah’s power to give the spirit to another? It seems that 
God gave him the power, for he said, ‘‘ If thou see me when I 
am taken frum thee, it shall be so unto thee.’’ 

The Spirit Given.—There were more last words, for ‘* they 
still went on, and talked,’’ Elisha closely watching, lest he 
lose the last sight. Suddenly a fiery scene parted them. It 
seemed a chariot of fire and horses of fire, and ‘* Elijah went 
up by a whirlwind into heaven.’’ Elisha saw him no more, 
though he called, ‘‘ My father, my father.’’ The prophet of 
fire had been sent for and borne to heaven in flaming glory, 
the presence of the Lord welcoming his faithful servant home. 
When and by whom was Elijah seen again upon a mountain ? 
Elisha was left alone. The mantle of Elijah fell, but Elisha 
took it, and, going back to the river, smote the waters, calling 
upon ‘‘ the God of Elijah.’’ The watching students saw him, 
and said, ‘‘ The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha.’’ They 
accepted him as their new master, bowing low to the ground 
before him. 

Searching for the Lost.—The fifty men who watched as 
Elijah disappeared asked that they might go and search, 
Perhaps they thought that he who was forty days and nights in 
the wilderness might have been taken by the Lord to some 
mountain or valley. Elisha knew better, but they went and 
searched in vain for three days. It was soon known that 
Elisha had received the spirit of Elijah, and he was asked to 
go to a spring of water which was bitter and unwholesome, 
He bade the men bring him a new cruse filled with salt. He 
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cast the salt in the spring in the name of the Lord, and the 
bitter water ever after was fresh and pure, What did Elisha 
ask and gain? What can you pray for from a heavenly 
Father which his Son has said he will give to those who ask ? 
Elijah said Elisha asked a hard thing, but Jesus says our Father 
is more ready to give the Holy Spirit than earthly fathers and 
mothers are to give good gifts to their children, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


11E way we managed our primary lesson last Sunday 

makes it awkward to review ; for we devoted our atten- 

tion to the Golden Text, and did not attempt the lesson chap- 

ter because it was so unsuited to the needs of our classes. 

We now find, in consequence, that there is a break in our 
course, ; 

The children showed that they had not forgotten Elijah, 
because they kept bringing his name into that lesson last 
week, from which we purposely excluded it. They would not 
allow this exclusion, however, and called for the ‘ Elijah 
stories over again,’’ when a ‘‘ new story about Elijah ’’ was 
denied them for a week. On this account, it will do no harm 
to omit a review of the lesson on the First Commandment, as 
taught last Sunday; for, in any case, that lesson needs time 
to assimilate. 

Let the children have their way in recalling all their stories 
about Elijah, only be sure they are reminded of the points 
for application made with each lesson. 

We show, with pictures of wilderness scenes, how Elijah 
hides in the desert for years at a time, far from the sight of 
man. Making our story more vivid by continuing it in the 
present tense, we explain that, when Ahab needs a special 
message from the Lord, Elijah appears from the depths of the 
wilderness to give it.” When another king reigns in Ahab’s 
places Elijah is still the prophet of the Lord, sent to these 
people, and sees to it that the new and worthless king and 
his subjects shall know and remember that God is the Lord, 
This introduction will serve to bridge over the gap between 
lessons, 

The name of the Lord is to be kept alive among a handful 
of people who are surrounded by heathen and tempted by 
heathen ways (customs). When Christ comes, he is to find 
hundreds and thousands of people who have not known the 
promise ; yet he is to find a few faithful souls who are making 
ready the way for the name of the Lord to be carried to the 
ends of the earth. 

We teach that the beginnings of mission work were way 
back there, hundreds of years before Christ came, and even 
back of Elijah’s time; for the ‘* Moses story’’ is of a time 
long before Elijah was born. We coax the children to review 
the kind of * mission work ne God required ofons.” We ave 
this WaXHfass” Between the work of these Old Testament 
missionaries and the work of those of our modern mission- 
aries already known by name to the children. We thus open 
the way to teach our children that they are part of God’s king- 
dom, and are included in a plan which had its beginnings in 
Old Testament times, The plan, as we explain it, and our 
part in it: God's children, who belong to his kingdom, and 
know it, are the ones chosen to bring in those who also be- 
long, but do not know it. 

To be one of those who keep alive the name of the Father 
in the hearts of his children is to be so greatly blessed and 
honored that we cannot measure the glory that is ours here 
and hereafter. 

In that far-away land, in that time-long ago,—of which we 
are a part,—who should keep alive this tiny spark of knowl- 
edge that ‘* God is the Lord,’’ after Elijah is called home to 
heaven? Something in this way we introduce Elisha. 

We teach that Elisha was not asking to be allowed to copy 
(imitate) Elijah’s dress, manners, way of living, etc., but was 
asking to be made as good and faithful as Elijah, and to be 
allowed to go on with tHe work of keeping God’s name in re- 
membrance. This is the point to introduce the thought in our 
Golden Text, our Father will ‘‘ give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him.’’ 

After describing the ascension of Elijah as nearly as possi- 
ble in the words of the text: Elisha knew all the hardships 
and dangers Elijah had endured, and, no doubt, had taken 
part with Elijah in many stirring scenes among heathen peo- 
ple,—scenes which would nearly have frightened the life out 
of cowards. Why was Elisha praying to be allowed to follow 
the footsteps of Elijah, and longing for this kind of work ? 

We teach that it was Elisha’s purpose to carry on Elijah’s 
work, and it was so guided by our Father’s hand that, after 
the prophets of the Lord had gone home to their reward, the 
name of God could not be forgotten even when heathen people 
tried to drive it from the memory of man. 

Hundreds of years after this time, Christ came to broaden 
and make more complete the work that the prophets had per- 
formed in the face of all danger. 
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Let us ask now for a larger share in the mission of carrying 
the name of the Lord to his children who do not yet know 
about our Father’s kingdom. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


Cy: a young officer, who was very ambitious, went to 
his father, a distinguished general, and said, ‘‘ Have 
me appointed colonel.’’ gBut the father refused, and, instead, 
sent the young man off on a hard and dangerous mission. Did 
that show want of love? Do you think the old man wanted 
Why did he send him off ? 
He wanted his mantle to fall upon the 
God seemed to have destined Elisha as 
The young man was waiting ‘‘ for the 
master’s mantle ’’ (have on the board, and indicate), but such 
gifts do not go by favor. 

There were three conditions necessary. The first was that 
Elisha should wor% with Elijah, helping him in his ministry. 
This he seems to have done. 

Then the prophet tests him, to see if he is willing to wa/é 
with him step by step along the journey. Like Ruth, Elisha 
will not stay behind, but follows all the way. And, as they 
waik, they talk together, and Elisha learns what he is to do. 

But a third test is necessary. Does the young man want 
the blessing enough to watch for it? So it seems (describe or 
question the scene), and so at last the mantle is his, and with 
it the power. 

Who is our Master? What does the mantle mean to us ? 
The Master did great works ; what did he promise for us ? 
(John 14: 12.) Can we be his prophets, working with him ? 
Are we trying to walk with him? Are we watching? 


his son to be colonel ? 
Elijah loved Elisha, 

younger prophet. 

Elijah’s successor. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What sin of covetousness did Ahab commit? 
What sin did Jezebel commit? How were +*-~5 >1N5 


rebuked? 4 AND ELiswa.—How did Ahab die? (1 Kings 


22: 1-40.) What mischief was. done through Jezebel’s 
daughter? (2 Kings 8: 16-18.) How was Elijah connected 
with the death of Ahab’s son? (2 Kings 1: 1-17.) Who suc- 
ceeded to the throne? (2 Kings 1: 17.) How did Elijah call 
Elisha to be a prophet? (1 Kings 19: 19-21.) What call like 
this comes to every young man or woman ? 

3. I WILL NoT LEAVE THEE (v. 6).—To what places hed 
Elisha accompanied Elijah? (2 Kings 2: 1-6.) Why did 
Elijah bid Elisha remain behind? What characteristic of 
Elisha was proved by his following ? 

4. On Dry Grounp (vs. 7, 8).—Who were ‘the sons of 
the prophets ’’? What good came from these establishments 
for religious training? Of what material was Elijah’s mantle ? 
Why did he use it to smite the water? What was his purpose 
in working the miracle ? 

5. A DovusLe PorTION (vs. 9, 10).—What was the 
*“*double portion’’? (Deut. 21: 17.) What, then, was 
Elisha’s real request? Why was it the wisest of choices? 
Why was the request ‘‘a hard thing’’? What was the con- 
nection between Elisha’s seeing Elijah translated and his suc- 
ceeding to Elijah ? 

6. THE CHARIOT OF ISRAEL (vs. 11, 12).—Why was not 
Elijah required to endure the common manner of death ? 
How was his end appropriate to his life? How did Elisha 
express his personal grief? How did he express the national 
loss? How was Elijah like horsemen and chariots to his 
country ? 

7- THE Spirit OF ELIJAH (vs. 13-15).—Why did Elisha 
imitate Elijah’s miracle? Why did he cry out, ‘* Where is 
the Lord God of Elijah’’? What was proved by his miracu- 
lous passage of the river? What did the sons of the prophets 
signify by bowing before him? After this, what other proofs 
did he give of possessing Elijah’s power? (2 Kings 2 : 16-25.) 

. For the Superintendent 

1. Who was Elisha? 2. What did he ask of Elijah just 
before Elijah passed away? 3. How was Elijah taken from 
the earth? 4. How did Elisha prove at once that God had 
given him Elijah’s power? 5. What promise like Elijah’s 
did Christ give to us? (Golden Text.) 

Boston, 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is euad for the written answers. ‘Send two-cent stamp for Speci. 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa J 
1. What places did Elijah visit in his last journey? 2, Why 
did Elisha refuse to leave Elijah? 3. What blessing gy 


’ Elisha ask of Elijah? 4. What is the best blessing we may 


ask of God? 
> a i 1 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


$6 ARRY HERE, I Pray THEE.’’—The scene was packed 

full of sacred associations, and deeply impressive jy 
its natural grandeur. Elijah and his faithful servant Elish 
went forth from Gilgal (Jiljilia), by Bethel and Jericho to 
Jordan. Before them the purple mountains of Moab stood 
like a mighty wall cutting the skies, and from the paralle 
ridge down which they traveled they looked into the Jordan 
chasm. On their right, in front, flashed like a molten lake 
the Dead Sea, and in their path lay the ruins of Jericho, and 
beyond them, between steep, muddy banks, rolled the Jor. 
dan, a swiftly flowing river about ten feet deep. They were 
marching toward the spot where the river once opened a path 
to give dry passage to the hosts of Israel as they entered the 
promised land. 

** AND ELIJAH TOOK HIS MANTLE, AND WRAPPED IT 1o- 
GETHER, AND SMOTE THE WATERS.’’—The mantle used here 
was evidently the aéa, or mashla, a sack-like cloak made of 
goats’ or of camels’ hair, or of wool, and sometimes shot 
through with silver and gold thread, and often richly orna- 
mented with silk embroidery. It is a thick, serviceable outer 
garment, coming down below the knee, such as the fellahin 
often sleep. in at night. This is the garment spoken of as 
**cloak ’’ by our Lord, ‘‘If any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also” 
(Matt. 5 : 40). When Elijah first appeared as the advocate 
of Jehovah, he had, probably, only a sheepskin thrown over 
his shoulders; but as he became a recognized prophet he 
seems to have assumed the common garment of the common 
people, and such a garment he folded together to form an in- 
strument wherewith to smite the water ; and I have seen the 
aba folded and used as an effective weapon ‘in a common 
quarrel. 


** AND ELIJAH WENT UP BY A WHIRLWIND INTO Hep4s2y," 
The whiehwindts-one-OT ie Most common and most striking 


In riding .across the great 
plains in the north of Syria or the Hauran, one sees all dy 
long, in sirocco time, great whirling pillars of sand and du 
moving like stately columns across the plain. They seem to 
reach up +-caven, and, as they proceed, their tops expand 
and become dust clouds, from which the material drawn up 
descends in a dark shower. I have often stood in the way of 
these whirlwinds with my head and face closely veiled, and | 
generally found them very vehement, drawing up all loose 
sand and withered grass, and snatching paper out of my hands 
with much force. I have sometimes counted as many 4 
twenty of these great shafts toiling like huge giants athwart 
the plain. With no more fitting association could the fiery 
prophet have quitted the scene of his stormy ministry. 
London, England. 


objects in the Syrian landscape. 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic: A Prophetic Succession Provided 
Analysis 


I. A MEMORABLE JOURNEY (vs. 6-10). 


- The two companions (6 a). 8. 
" The earnest appeal (6 4). 9. The dry-shod passage (8 ¢)- 
- The prompt refusal (6 c). 10. The proffered choice (9 @) 
. The continued journey (6d@). 11. The declared preference 
. The fifty spectators (7 a). (9 4). 

. The riverside halt (7 4). 12, The appointed 
. The wondrous mantle (8 a). (10). 


The divided waters (8 4) 


condition 


Il. A STARTLING SEPARATION (vs. II, 12). 
- Loving companionship (11a). 5. 
Supernal apparition (11 4). 

» Sudden separation (11 ¢). 
. Heavenward ascent (11 @). 


Ardent exclamation (124 

6. Complete disappearance 
(12 6). 

7. Excessive grief (12). 

Ill. AN APPROVED SUCCESSOR (vS. 13-15). 


- The mantle inherited (13.2). 5. The pathway reopened (14°). 
» The journey retraced (134). 6. The river recrossed (14 7) 
. The waters resmitten (14a). 7. The succession recognize 
- The Helper recalled (14 4). (15 a). 

8. The successor honored (15 4). 


Daily Home Readings 
M.—2 Kings 2 : 1-8, 
T.—2 Kings 2 : 9-15. 
W.—2 Kings 2 : 16-22. The water healed. 
T.—Heb. 11: 1-6. Enoch translated. 
F.—Luke 2 : 32-40. Waiting for the Lord. 
S.—2 Tim. 4: 1-8. Parting words. 
S.~John 14 : 8-17. Promise of the Spirit. 


\ Elijah’s spirit on Elisha. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association.) 
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st28.-Elisha at Dotham ... 2.1.42 2 Kings 6: 8-18 
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Convention Calendar 


laine Summer School, at Northport . . . July 30 to August 13 
w York Summer School of Primary Methods, at 
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inois Summer School for Primary Workers, at 
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ead, ot Carthage GNiw-s sre os ee es . August 23-25 
oth Carolina, at Salisbury ......... . August 

Merado, at Canon City. 4.6.0 ow oc ce oe . August 22-24 
kansas, at Fayetteville. ...... =... . September —— 










gon, at Portland . 5 «221 et 0 toe 0 se + WCCtObEr gS 
aryland, at Baltimore ....... +++ + =. October —— 
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hode Island, at Providence .. ...... . « October 18, 19 
aine, at Skowhegan... «1 « «se « © « « »« October 18-20 
nnsylvania, at Johnstown. . ...., .. . « October 18-20 
Mohoma, at Perry. . ic sew ce eee tw te OOS —— 
fisconsin, at Oshkosh, . . 2... .. +++» « October —— 
onnecticut, at New Haven, biennial . .. . . November 8-10 




























ichigan, at Saginaw... ... 3 2. se November 15-17 
w jersey, at Paterson, triennial. .... .. November 15-17 
tah, at Salt Lake City . . ...... .. ». November 27-29 
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uebec, at Georgeville Lee ee STS vet gh 
uebec Summer School, at Georgeville. .. . . August 16-27 
ince Edward Island, at Charlottetown . . . . . October 
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Christian Endeavor in Dixie 


By Amos R. Wells 
Managing Editor of The’Christian Endeavor World 


HE Christian Endeavor movement is so closely con- 
nected with the Sunday-school that the readers of 
The Sunday School Times will be glad to hear from 
Christian Endeavor’s last and greatest international 
fathering. It was held at Nashville, the first of its an- 
tual conventions Christian Endeavor has held in the 
South, I am just returning from it, my brain awhirl 
with inspiring memories, for it has been Christian En- 
deavor’s very best convention. 

While every session rose’ far above mediocrity, there 
are some scenes so dramatic and noble that they will 
always be remembered. One was the meeting held on 
the way to Nashville with two cars full of Michigan vol- 
unteers. One was the meeting with Nashville's street- 
‘armen in their transfer station, as a result of which 
they formed a Christian Endeavor Society numbering 
among its members the superintendent of the road. One 
Was the meeting the Endeavorers held_in the peniten- 
‘ary, at which at least one hundred prisoners promised 
lo seek Christ, and five hundred more asked for the 
Prayers of the Christians present. One more will be 
added to the rapidly growing list of prison Christian En- 
deavor So, ieties, 

Another 
ings held 
Another y 
Chapman, 
Which fully 
of a higher 
and far bac 
Men, and 


stirring set of events was the series of meet- 
ith the regiments encamped a’ Chickamauga. 
as the daily «* quiet hour,"’ conducted by Dr. 
whose interest culminated in a meeting in 
one thousand persons found the beginning 
Spiritual life, kneeling about the platform 
k in the aisles. Many of these were clergy- 
were ready to join in the testimony of the 
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the meeting was held. 


ptember 4.—The Death of Elisha. ....... 2 Kings 13: 14-25 
otember 11.—Sinful Indulgence. ..........4. Amos 6: 1-8 
ntember 13.—Captivity of the Tem Tribes. . . . . 2 Kings 17: 9-18 im 
September 25.— Review. would have been no war. 
“x2 % 


Christian Endeavor methods 


denomination 


eB | 


mer years, was as large as could have been expected advisable at that time for the Committee to issue a sepa- 
Detroit was chosen for next rate primary course of lessons. With a view to a further 
year's meeting-place,—a “selection approved by all. study of the subject, as well as to furnish material for 
Every sign indicates that Christian Endeavor is making the teachers of the little ones in graded primary classes, 
steady progress in the favor of the churches, and that Miss Cushman continued her work on the course. # The 
the year upon which the societies have entered will re- titles, golden texts, and passages for teachers’ study for 
some strong the lessons of the first six months, with brief but clear 
impulses toward achievements, broader in scope and suggestions for teaching under each lesson, and the titles 


under the circumstances. 


ceive from this remarkable convention 


deeper in purpose than ever before. 


En route in Tennessee. 


The New Jersey Primary Summer 


By the Rev. E. Motris Fergusson 


Jersey School of Primary Methods. 


dresses by Miss Julia E. 
Miss Lillie A. Williams, 


ous discussions, 
of work in the section meetings each morning. 
usual, however, the help gained by the students from proved again that the primary teachers are in the lead, 
one another, in the familiar study of the little practical and that this is due solely to the fact that they occupy @ 
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most distinguished of their number, a man known all problems of every-day class work, proved of no less 
over the world, who declared in the last meeting that value than the words of the instructors and leaders. 


July 10, 1898, was his spiritual birthday. On Monday Miss Butler presented the question 
. por THE QUARTER: Fruitiess Efforts for a Sinful : f exci i ; ow i / ” / : 7 ss 
»pic F was without a trace of excitement or sensationalism. Work with the Mothers,’’ and showed the importance 
cia TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : For all this they sinned In some ways the most notable of the meetings was apd possibility of securing co-operation between the 
vad believed not for his wondrous works.—Psalm 78 : 32. that in which two prominent Southerners, General teacher and the home, giving detailed suggestions as to 
, Evans, ‘‘the hero of Appomattox,’’ and Bishop Fitz- the formation of mothers’-meetings and clubs, and the 
Lesson Calendar gerald, one of the brightest men in the Methodist winning of the hearts of careless mothers to the teacher’ s 
uly 3-The Kingdom Divided... 2.2... - 1 Kings r2: 16-25 (Church, South, vied with General O. O. Howard and side. The subject was further discussed in the primary 
jy Elio, the PRIRAE 6 (6% 6 4 ooo 8s 6 + Kine srite8  Cocaiel. T J. Morgan in patriotic exaltation of the union leaders’ section next morning ; and, in the af 
aly 17.— Elijah on Game clave als «<8 0 ee 1 Kings 18: 30-39 ie Me & P ‘ § + and, in the after- 
sly 44.-Elijah’s Flight and Encouragement. . . . 1 Kings 19:1-16 flag of the Union. Both of the latter generals had noon, hiss Harlow told of the various devices and insti- 
os.-Naboth’s Vineyard. 1.06 ee ee ew 1 Kings az : 4-16 : ; hi ; ~ , ; 
nly eens iawn... 2 Kings 2:6-45 ‘Ought near the spot, General Morgan having opened tutions by which, in Bethany Sunday-school, Philadel- 
gust The Shunammite’sSom ...... 2 Kings 4: 25-37 the battle of Nashville itself on the very site on which phia, she and her fellow-teachers succeed in binding the 
~ aoag@ Geta a eg oh 0% SO 2 Kings 5: 1-14 


As a Southern clergyman said, homes and the school together, —the cradle-roll, gradua- 
‘‘If a Christian Endeavor convention such as this had tion exercises, birthday letters, and other ideas, old and 
been held annually for twenty years before 1860, there new. Systematic giving was emphasized in a talk by 


Mr. Jere M. Cobb of Newark. Miss Williams, of the 


Among the other speakers that did their noble best New Jersey State Normal School, showed how the prin- 
for the convention were Governor ‘‘ Bob’’ Taylor, Dr. ples of the science of child study can be carried out in 
A. C. Dixon, Dr. D. J. Burrell, Dr. R. S. McArthur, the primary department. Miss Cushman, on Friday, 
\t ork and Workers . Puddefoot, Dr. Vance, Dr. John Henry Barrows, outlined «‘ The Root and Growth of Reverence"’ 
Commander Booth-Tucker. Among the other ‘‘features’’ heart of the little child. 
that gave us pleasure and profit were the daily lessons in While the primary teachers were studying blackboard 
‘chalk talks;’’ the emphasis laid on the new ‘‘ forward and program work under Miss Darnell and Mrs. Skill- 
movement in missions,’ whereby churches, societies, man, and the primary-union leaders were hearing papers 
and individuals support, under the boards, their own and discussing important questions under Mrs. Pettit, 
. August 2-11 missionaries ; the testimonies given by the many mem- the junior and intermediate teachers, for the first time, 
bers of the Tenth Legion present that-Christian Endeavor were uniting in a section, with Mrs. J. N. Harris, of New 
enrolment of tithe-givers had reached now a member- Brunswick, New Jersey, as a leader. In this section, 
ship of more than ten thousand ; the pastors’ conference, numbering from twenty to forty attendants, Mrs. M. G. 
in which two hundred ministers considered the newly Kennedy conducted several discussions on intermediate 
proposed graduate department for utilizing in church class work, supplemental lessons, ways of preparing a 
work the trained Endeavorers ; the various ‘‘ schools of lesson, etc., papers were read, and Mr. Fergusson led in 
that were held in bewil- a discussion of President Hervey's little book, ‘‘ Picture 
dering variety; and the rousing rally for the better Work for Teachers and Mothers’’ (Meadville, Pa. : 
observance of the Sabbath. 
A point of especial interest was the putting in force of tion was the formation of an intermediate club, with 
the new constitution of the United Society of Christian Mrs. Harris as secretary, the members paying twenty- 
The number of trustees was enlarged to about five cents for enrolment, as a basis for future corre- 
one hundred, each state and provincial union president spondence, circular letters, distribution of literature on 
being a trustee ; and, besides, each Christian Endeavor intermediate, department work, etc, Membership, in 
with fewer than one thousand societies this club, it may be said, is open to any superintendent 
being entitled to one trustee, and additional trustees for of an intermediate department, or other friend of this 
cach additional thousand socicties or part of a thousand. work, who desires to share in the. study of this impor- 
The business session of the United Society is now to be tant and little understood branch of Sunday-school work, 
held wherever the annual convention is held, life mem- The Primary Council of the state Sunday-school Asso- 


bership costs only one dollar, and all members have ciation, in preparing for this year's session, has been 
part jm the election of officers and trustees. 


in the 


Flood & Vincent). An important outcome of this sec- 


The new anxious to follow up the action taken by last year’s 


? «already called to the councils of the Christian school, in approving the requested suggestions of Miss 
Endeavor movement 1:~--- 


a body of strong men, whose wisdom 4 sa... 
powerfully advance the cause. <E RE ct ; 

The convention enjoyed remarkably cool weather. the Lesson Committee Mats Gashman, was laid betine 
The attendance, though small when compared with for- favorable comment from them, thottghr~i+-did_ not seem 


~“angelical denominations Cushman as to a two years’ course of consecutive lessons 


Sr ghildren six years old and under. The plan of such 















for the remaining lessons of the two years’ course, were 
presented to the school in printed form, and Miss Cush- 
man explained thé principles governing the choice of 
lessons, and the method of using them, teaching two 
lessons in full before the school. The students were 
enthusiastic in their praise of these beautiful lessons, 
and passed a resolution approving the course as pre- 
sented, and thanking Miss Cushman for her laborious 
and successful efforts on their behalf. A second edition 


NE hundred and sixty-nine primary Sunday-school of the pamphlet containing the lessons has been printed, 
teachers, representing eight states, gathered in and will be mailed for ten cents from the office of the 
the Auditorium at Asbury Park during the week ending New Jersey Sunday-school Association, Trenton, New 
Saturday, July 9, for the fifth annual session of the New Jersey. The Council proposes to continue the agitation 
As was to have been for lessons for the very little children, which shall succeed 
expected, the exceptionally helpful program was well car- each other on a plan intelligible to the children, and Lope 
riéd out, and the teachers learned much from Miss before long to secure such a unanimity of desire and ideas 
Darnell’s intelligent blackboard lessons, the five illus- on this subject as will justify the Lesson Committee in 
trative class lessons, the admirable lectures and ad- giving an official course to meet the demand. 
Peck, Miss Mary Louisa The excellent selection of primary music presented 
Miss Harlow, Mrs. by the music committee, the pleasant informal gather- 
Kennedy, Miss Cushman, and others, and the numer- ings in the evening, the delightful sea breezes, and, above 
and presentations all, the earnest spiritual atmosphere, added to the attrac- 


As tions of a most successful session. The school has 
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graded position in the school, while the other teachers 
are attached only to their classes, and hence are obliged 
to vary the character of their work from year to year. 
When a true grading system shall become standard in 


> id 
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THE 
and a frank manner which tell of a good heart. _Lin is, 
in truth, one of nature’s noblemen, and Mr. Wister limns 


his hero with sympathy and insight. The Western set- 
ting is perfectly given, the dialogue is-delicious, and the 


our Sunday-schools, the junior, senior, and adult teach- “mingled humor and pathos of the plains are drawn by a 


ers remaining always such, and thus constituting a per- 
manent interest in the Sunday-school world, such help 
as this school affords will be offered to the,teachers in 
these grades, and not before. 

Trenton, N. /. 

%%% 


The training of Sunday-school super- 
intendents- and other church workers 
is an important branch of religious 
education. The faculty of the Bible Normal College of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, have recognized this need, 
and their institution is rapidly developing as a teachers’ 
training-school. At the recent June commencement, 
fifteen students were graduated from the college to begin 
careers of usefulness. Of these, Henry C. Brown goes 
to the South Church of Worcester as pastor's assistant 
and superintendent ; Edward Q. Knight, to the People’s 
Church of East Sixty-first Street, New York, in a similar 
capacity; Ray F. Carter, to the Green Point (Long 
Island) Reformed Church, as a mission worker ; Osbert 
M. Sandford, to Nova Scotia, as a Sunday-school field 
worker ; Edith C. Robinson, to Syracuse, as a mission 
worker ; Annie E. C. Carl, to hospital work ; and Ida R. 
Luther, to Japan, in the Presbyterian missionary work. 


% 


Michigan Sunday-school workers have 
recently suffered the loss, by fire, of 
their state Sunday-school Association’ s 
printing-office. The enterprising state secretary, M. H. 
Reynolds, writes, from Owosso, that ‘‘ the attention of 
Sunday-school workers, especially of Michigan, is called 
to the fact that recently the office of the state Sunday- 
school paper, The Advance, was destroyed by fire, and 
also, largely, the mailing-list. The editor of The 
Advance will be greatly obliged if all those who are sub- 
scribers to that paper will send to him their name and 
post-office address, stating also facts relative to the sub- 
scriptions, —date of same, when expiring, etc. Commu- 
nications should be addressed to H. J. Barrows, Old 
Board of Trade Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


Training Sunday- 
School Workers 


The Michigan 
Advance Office 
Burned 
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Books ano Uiletere” 


f ed ve - ” . 
“ctfohi for Summer Reading * 
OTHING in the batch of novels here grouped for 

notice is likely to please better than Owen Wis- 

ter's Lin McLean, a series of sketches illustrating various 


phases.of the character of a Wyoming cowboy. He is 
a somewhat rough customer, but has a clear hazel eye 


*Lin McLean. 
York : Harper & Brothers. $1.90. 

The Vintage. By E. F. Benson. 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Penelope's Progress. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Seng eA 

The Lion of Janina. Translated by R. Nisbet Bain. 
295. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

The Kentuckians, By jeha Fox, Jr. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Bladys Stewponey. By S. Baring Gould. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25, . 

Four for a Fortune. By Albert Lee. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Perpetua. By S. Baring Gould. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Victor Serenus. By Henry Wood. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

The Man Who Outlived Himself. By Albion W. Tourgée. 
15. New York: Fords, Howard, and hulbert. 75 cents. 

The Red-Bridge Neighborhood. By Maria Louise Pool. 
trated, pp. v, 369. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Life Story of Aner. By Frederick W. Farrar. x6mo, pp. » 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 0 cents. pare Peabo 

Lochinvar. By S. R. Crockett. 1x2mo, illustrated, pp. v, 4x2. 
York : Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Seraphita. By H. de Balzac. Translated by Clara- Bell. 
xii, 3x0. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

A Capital Courtship. By Alexander Black. r2mo, illustrated, pp. viii, 
204. ew York: Charlies Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

Story of the Red Deer. By J. W. Fortescue. 
York: The Macmillan Co. §r.50. 


Warrior Gon, By Captain Charles King. 
eely. $1.25. 


F Tennyson 
The Echo-Maid. By Alicia Aspinwall. 
EK. P. Dutton & Co. §$r.50. 
Slambangaree. By R. K. Munkittrick. 
‘R. H. Russell. 75 me. + 
The Rock of the Lion. By Molly Elliet Seawell. 
pp. vill, 393. New York: Harper & thers. $1.50. 


. ze 4° Douglas Deland. remo, illustrated, pp. 28: 


By Owen Wister. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 277. New 


remo, illustrated, pp. viii, 474. New 
t2mo, pp. 268. 

r12mo, pp. iv, 
x2mo, illustrated, pp. 228. 
t2mo, pp. 314. New York: 
t@mo, pp. 275. New York: 
tamo, pp. iv, ago. New York: E. P. 
amo, pp. viii, sow. Boston: 
16mo, pp. 


remo, illus- 


New 


12M0, pp. 


t2m0, pp. 309. New 
ramo, pp. 277. New York: 
8vo, pp. vii, 192. New York: 
r2mo, pp. 324. New York: 


remo, illustrated, 


Brothers. $: 50. 


master in this field. Such fiction is American, it is 
wholesome, and it is artistic. 

E. F, Benson's The Vintage is a proof of the author's 
versatilicy, for it is totally different from such earlier 
fiction as Dodo (Appleton ; Sergel ; Neely ; Ogilvie, and 
Optimus Printing Co.) and Limitations (Harpers), being 
a romance of the Greek war of independence. Mr. 
Benson knows his Greece thoroughly, and his descrip- 
tions are at once accurate and poetic:i. Nor does the 
tale lack plot, movement, and color. Yet, for some 
reason not so easy to explain, the narrative does not 
quite carry one with it. « The central figure of the Greek 
boy Mitsos is good character-drawing, and a very likable 
fellow he is, whether in war or love. Strong, too, is his 
Uncle Nicholas, the patriot who brings about the upris- 
ing against the Turks. No kind of novel seems impos- 
sible to this clever young writer. 

Readers of Kate Douglas Wiggin will recall Penelope 
with lively pleasure, and in Penelope's Progress they have 
a chance of renewing the acquaintance while that exceed- 
ingly capable young American woman travels in Scot- 
land, observes, and philosophizes. There is a lot of 
innocent fun in the-book, and not a little keen wit and 
good-natured satire. The volume is of just the hot- 
weather sort to pick up, open at random, and read a 
chapter in, without bothering about what went before. 
The cover is, fittingly, a brilliant Scotch plaid. 

One of the most representative of the Turkish novels 
of the great Hungarian fictionist Jokai, is, his Last Days 
of the Janissaries, which, forty-five years after its original 
appearance, is given a very good English dress by 
R. Nisbet Bain, under the title of The Lion of Janina. 
The name is appropriate, for the hero is the brilliant 
rascal and ruffian Ali Pasha of Janina, whose crimes and 
whose courage alike made him a good subject for the 
sensational historical romance, such as Jokai is fond of 
writing. The tale abounds in vivid pictures of Oriental 
life and society, and is packed full with stirring incident. 
Its appearance now is another sign of the revival of 
adventure fiction. 

Like Mr. Wister’s book, The Kentuckians, by John 
Fox, Jr., is another ot those honest and able studies of 
native American life which promise so much for our 


fiction. A stronger, straightes—<———-"7 "4S aaewly 
“ pr aka we: parabola. ns with the life of a couple 


SPR pical politicians and -their“love for the same girl, 
anid whetherin depicting politics or human nature the 
work has elemental qualities of .interest. The final 
scene is very dramatic, and the conclusion satisfactory 
to those who desire a comfortable after-taste to a novel. 

The novei of plot, incident,- action, and adventure 
prevails over any other kind nowadays. S. Baring Gould 
has made excellent use of the romantic life of the Shrop- 
shire outlaw, Wild Kynaston, in his Bladys Stewponey. 
Its occurrences are in the last century, when highway- 
men hid in caves and women helped smugglers to con- 
ceal goods. Mr. Gould has used an idea of Jokai's, of 
an executioner seeking a wife without betraying his pro- 
fession, but has given it an entirely new and interesting 
setting, for his novel is vigorous, well written, and well 
invented. 

Still another romantic fiction is Albert Lee's, Four 
for a Fortune, in which there is a smack of Stevenson— 
without any imitation ; for a half-burned chart, buried 
treasure, and adventure deeds by land and sea, make up 
a story that is exciting enough for August, and very 
cleverly done indeed. 

A couple more meritorious historical novels are Mr. 
Gould's Perpetua, a tale of Nimes in A. D. 213, which, 
carefully worked up in its archeological and social de- 
tails, is like Ben Hur (Harpers) and Quo Vadis ? (Little, 
Brown, & Co., and Altemus), in teaching high les- 
sons of the triumph of Christianity over paganism, 
and Henry Wood's story of the Pauline era, Victor 
Serenus, wherein the author does not hesitate to intro- 
duce didactic and philosophic elements while telling a 
tale that has. much of graphic portraiture and moving 
events. St. Paul is one of the foremost figures, and in 
sharp contrast to him stands out the abhorrent personal- 
ity of Nero. Mr. Wond is known as an earnest thinker 
on metaphysical and spiritual themes, and here both 
his gift and his industry are in evidence. 
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The veteran story-maker, Judge A. W. Tourgée, hae 
written three readable and unusual short pieces of fictic 
in the volume entitled The Mam Who Outlived Himself 
The title tale, which is very ingenious, describes a Wal 


‘Street speculator who, financially involved, disappear 


for twelve years, and, when he returns, finds himsey s 
good as dead to the world. But his faithful wife chy 
ishes his memory, and he is reunited to her, tho 
under another name. As to the other stories, Poor Ig 
Pike and The Grave of Tante Angélique, one is aia 
bit of rustic characterization, the other a romangg | 
adventure in the South. The volume, as a whole 
absorbing interest, and is noticeable for its healthy toy) 
which is something in these days of decadent fiction, 

The late Maria Louise Pool’s Red Bridge Neighby. 
hood is a strong novel.of country life. An unhappy 
marriage is made to yield eventual good for the nobig 
woman who is concerned in it, and much of the essentj 
drama that resides in quiet places and quiet peopleig 
displayed. The book testifies to Miss Pool's power iy 
full-length fiction as well as within the more prescribe 
limits of the short story. 

Dean Farrar has made in. The Life Story of Aner ana 
tractive allegory, conveying the old lesson of peace which 
comes to a human being who learns that it is only the 
crucifixion of self that brings lasting happiness. The 
literary quality of the narrative is marked. 

In Lochinvar the popular Scotch novelist S. R. Crock. | 
ett has written a stirring historical story of Galloway in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with Wat 
Gordon, laird of Lochinvar, as a conspicuous personage, 
and plenty of love, mystery, and derring-do to keep the 
pot boiling. Mr. Crockett has made good use of his 
history material, and this tale will rank with the best of 
his more ambitious books dealing with his native land 
It can be warmly commended both for its human inter. 
est and the high ideals it upholds. 

Seraphita stands for the loftiest flight in mystic mets 
physics ever essayed by that master of fiction, Balze 
Its heroine, half woman, half angel, is a wonderful cree” 
tion ; and the descriptions of Norwegian scenery, am | 
which the tale is, enacted, are remarkable for poetry an 
truth. This novel. together with theobi0gtaphics 
Louis Lambert and The Exiles, has been translated 
Clara Bell, an experienced hand, for the handsome new 
edition carried in this country by Macmillan. Theres 
a preface by Professor George Saintsbury, and several : 
heoifat etchings, showing the college which Bali 
attended in his youth. A more pleasing English edition 
of the great Frenchman has not appeared. 

Alexander Black's picture-story A Capital Courtship, 
with seventeen illuStrations from life-photographs, is 
another acceptable hot-weather book, light, bright, and 
clever. Its references to leading folk in Washington 
add a filip to one’s zest in the perusal. 

Fishes, birds, and animals are the dramatis persont 
in the Hon. J. W. Fortescue’s breezy book The Story of 
a Red Deer ; and as a venture in the modern field of 
fairy tale of the beast epic variety it will be enjoyed by 
young folk, and by grown-up people as well. Here, 
again, is reading adapted to the vacation temperature. 

Captain Charles King’s Warrior Gap is an account of 
the Sioux outbreak of 1868, with sufficient romance in- 
terwoven with the facts to make fiction of a wholesomely 
exciting sort, —the objective manly adventure tale now 
so much in vogue, and steadily purveyed by this pop'- 
lar and by no means meretricious writer. 

More fairy-tales, but aimed at a younger audience, are 
furnished by Alicia Aspinwall’s The Echo Maid, and 
Other Stories, which is agreeably illustrated, and printed 
in good big type. The tales are pleasantly devised and 
expressed, and children will enjoy them, and get good 
out of them. 

Animals also figure in the amusing short tales, The 
Slambangaree, and Other Storiés, by R. K. Munkittrick, 
well known as humorist and vetse-writer. There are te? 
of them, and they all convey some useful lesson in a 
satirical or whimsical way, and are clever and pleasant 
to read. Children will take to them, and adults ™4y 
confess to enjoyment in them. 

A regular young sea-dog is Midshipman Archy Basket- 
ville, the debonair hero of Miss Molly Elliot Seawell's 
The Rock of the Lion, a hero after our own hearts, gay 
and gallant, and, ‘above all, patriotic. Born in America 
of English parents) he is a ‘« red-hot rebel . . . in revolt 
against His Majesty”* (George III), and righ Gravely he 
stands by his colors, resisting all tempgsfons to dese 
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with the stanchest determination (and, it must be 
wed, not 2 little of what our present-day boys of his 
al call ‘« blow"’). But one likes the impetuous 
yw in spite of his cock-sureness, and follows his ad- 
sures with the liveliest interest. We are not surprised 
on our Young middy escapes the chapter of perils that 
him on sea and land from shipwrecks and highway- 
press-gangs, and Spanish bullets, te an irascible 
dfather, Lord Bellingham, who threatens to cut 

off with the proverbial shilling if he will not-for- 
ot his country and become his heir. From begin- 
« to end the tale holds one’s interest. It is a story 
guls 2s well as boys. In fact, it isa story for any 
who enjoys a Stirring tale of adventure charmingly 
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- seu S. Francisei Assisiensis Legenda 
Antiquissima auctore fratre Leone. Nunc prinium edidit Paul 
Sabatier. (8Vv0, paper, pp. eexv, 376. Paris: Fischbacher. 
ya francs. ) 
When M. Sabatier published his Life of St. Francis of 


jsi (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) two years ago,—a book 
nits twentieth edition, te say nothing of translations, 

put forward a view of the Umbrian saint very differ- 

from that accepted in the Order. He asserted that the 

ng of the Order which had insisted on the most rigid 
struction of the rule of collective as well as individual 

sty, and on the care of the poor rather than studying 
even preaching, had best expressed the mind of the 
wunder. He declared that, under the shaping hands 
the Roman curia, the free brotherhood of Assisi had 

m molded into a new order of monks, its primitive 
set aside or explained away, and that the true repre- 
ntatives of Francis’s ideas had been put down by im- 
isonment, scourging, and other penalties. To prove 
his he had the very imperfect statement of Francis’s 
fe in the two biographies by Thomas of Celano, the 
gment still preserved of the life of the Three Com- 
anions, and isolated facts which came out in the early 
ntroversies. Since his book appeared he has obtained 
most happy confirmation “6f his view in the discovery 
the oldest biography of Francis, which was begun the 

at after his death, and is from tht pen of Brother Leo, 
he'Gisciple Who enjoyed ‘the closest intimacy with St 
acs, This life waS"KIOWwn—asttving boon written, 
was supposed to have fallen a victim to the order 
sued by the General Chapter for the destruction of all 
biographies prior to that of Bonaventura. Its recovery 
brings us into far closer Vistur—ef the saint than even 
homas of Celano, who never was intimate wit Trane... 
ad the Umbrian saint gains in spiritual loveliness the 
better we know him. Especially fortunate is it that Leo 
authenticates the beautiful ‘* Song of the Sun,’’ or ‘‘ Song 
of the Creatures,’’ as actually the saint's work, and pre- 
serves it for us in a more quaint and antique Italian than 
had been known before this find. M. Sabatier must be 
congratulated on this vindication of his historic divina- 
ti. He has recovered for us the authentic traits of the 
Most charming figure of the medieval history, and he 
has reconstructed the most interesting chapter in the 
history of the thirteenth century. It is not surprising 
that the people of Assisi have voted honorary citizenship 
this French Protestant pastor, to whom also Leo XIII 

Sept a gold medal, 
x 

Tiirty Years of Teaching. By L. C. Miall, F.R.S. 
Pp. vii, 250. New York >The Macmillan Co. -$1.) 
Itis not every teacher who knows how to get experi- 
face, much less how to give the benefit of his experience 
Wothers. Nor is it every professor who, though his 
Puncipal work has been that of lecturing, still has a 
ear conception of the difference between lecturing and 
aching. Professor Miall shows a fine acuteness in dis- 
ming the radical difference of attitude between teacher 
‘Md lecturer. His book is not a treatise on pedagogy, 
but it is full of suggestions for the practical teacher, and 
worthy of the consideration of the theoretical educa- 
tonist. True, there is not much that is really new in it, 
but what Professor Miall has to say is said so spark- 


(16mo, 


lingly, sometimes so wittily or epigrammatically, that and Max Stirner, the founders of Anarchism, than has 
me pedagogic truth comes with the freshness of new Karl Marx, the chief of the Socialists. The former de- 
. His style is often suggestive of the inimitable sire to reduce the state to almost or complete nothing- 

"ing of Uppingham. His range. of topics is broad ness, the latter to make it omnipotent. 


varied, embracing matters both of form and content, 
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Froebel, Pestalozzi,. and the naturalist Batr. Any that is, murdering innocent people by dynamites and 
teacher ought to be stimulated, if not instructed, by hand-grenades in order to rouse attention and advertise 
reading this product of a distinguished biologist’s ex- the theory. Mr. Zenker deals with all the representa- 
perience in lecturing and teaching. The scientist does tives of anarchy patiently and courteously, and, where it 
not force himself into prominence, but the man of acute is possible, sympathetically. But he does not suppress 
observation, sound common-sense, and rich experience, his feelings when he has to speak of such men as Johann 
is evident in his chapters,—whether he is always to be Most. His firal inference is that ‘‘a movement like 
agreed with or not. Anarchism cannot be conquered by force and injustice, 

& but only by justice and freedom.’ 


The New : The New Testament, translated from “ 


Greek by Robert D. Week 8vo, pp. $ 
pod a Wagnalls Co. $o0s.) (8vo, pp. 525. New York The Story of Germ Life. By H. W. Conn. (16mo, illustrated, 
pp- t99. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 40 cents.) 


da Rca ge ee 2 . _— etree’ The series of little books called The Library of Use- 
oe bs vi ee ee SOON |< Cb Seectes deals, in one way or another, with the stars, 


and even of any special Sead of English, is obvious plants, coal, electricity, etc. The Story of Germ Life 
ca imom. every prge It i not eany te discover whet i. i 5.04 2 timely wibject. The public is scared inte an 
rales = principles the au@ier has followed in his work. unhealthy unrest over the very words ‘ bacteria,’’ mi- 
Sometimes. it is more closely literal than the common crobe,"’ and ‘‘germ.'* This sensitive public imagines 
version, sometimes more free. His main point seems 

to be to make it different if possible ; and, aiming at 
this, he not seldom hits right. Where the Revisers are 
timid, he is as bold as Isaiah. He discriminates not 
only between ‘‘hell’’ and ‘‘hades,"* but between 
**devil’’ and ‘*demon,’’ and (more important than 
either) between ‘‘world’* and ‘‘age."" In 1 Corin- 
thians 15 he reads ‘‘animal body’’ for ‘natural £ 
body,’’ and restores the strength and dignity of verse 
4! by dropping the feeble and useless words in italics, 
and reading, ‘‘star differeth from star in glory,’’—an 
improvement often before suggested. On the other 
hand, at the very opening of the book, he follows tradi- 
tion by translating ‘‘ Magi'* ‘‘ wise men,"’ and by writing 
*‘kingdom’’ where we were taught, a hundred years 
ago, in Campbell's Translation of the Gospels, that it 
was more exact and intelligible to write ‘‘reign.’’ © But 
the book is by no means a useless one. It is not to be 
trusted for a moment as authority ; but it may be read 
with interest and instruction for the fresh and often true 
impression that it gives of passages which, in the com- 
mon version, have been worn smooth by familiar use. 


the bacteria as an army of intasion, death-dealing and 
invincible. The people need to be told that the microbe 
is in many cases their best friend. We could not live 
without many of these forms of microscopic life. If 
this little book changes the attitude of the public mind 
toward the microbe, it will benefit public health. 


Beautiful Women of the Poets. Selected and —— by 


Beatrice Sturges. (12mo, pp, 171. New York: E. Her-~* 
rick & Co. tok) 


When any one wishes to compile an anthology of 
poetry nowadays, he needs to show a motive for it apart 
from that of merely making a book, He must first find 
an idea as a center, and then the poetic scraps are easily 
gathered. The volume under notice bases its right to 
be upon the attractions of beautiful women, real or ficti- 
tious, as described by the poets. The range of authors 
represented is fairly large, and comprises names English 
and American. The book is of the gift-book sort, 
printed on deckle-edged paper. 
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ad Literary Notes and News 


The Bible References of John ae. bw and Ellen 
Gibbs. (8vo, pp. viii, 303. New York: Henry Frowde ; 
London : Georee Allen. fi2s) toward Germany and her emperor, 


Mr. Ruskin, in his antobiography, traces his intellectual readers will be interested in an article 
foundation to the twenty-six chapters of the Bible his on ‘‘The German Emperor"’ in the July Cosmopolitan, 
mother made him commit to memory. His works every- The article is’ by C. Frank Dewey, and is illustrated 
where present traces of his early and close familiarity by forty-six portraits and poses of the young monarch. 


ith the Book of Books, and show his profound rever- 
ence for I>, 


love of righteousness and teres" atiey life, the 
stant sustenance in the Bibie. He is one of Me °R: 
thors, along with Plato, Luther, Spenser, Milton,— ae 
ste have acted either love to aan in the way of logical objects of every kind, sepaatcane Aen of archeo- 
the other. To select the passages of his works which form tablets in the course of preparation. The little 
touch especially on the Scriptures, and to arrange them book, well illustrated and written by a Peeps Se 
in an order easily followed, was a useful suggestion, and connected with the Berlin Museums, will a serious 
has been well carried out in the book under notice. 8@P 1" our archeological literature, and therefore be 
Those who have not the money and the shelf-room for a welcomed on both sides of the Atlantic. The book will 
set of Ruskin, nor time to master it if they had it, will be published before the end of this summer. 
find these books useful. Ministers especially will find “ 
here suggestions of value for the homiletical treatment 
of the Bible, and that on lines about which they learn 
nothing elsewhere. For Ruskin stands for a truth in 
both nature and revelation to which theologians gene- 
rally are indifferent, but to which the authors (and 
Author) of-the Bible plainly were not Excellent in- 
dexes complete the usefulness of the book. 


At a time when many eyes are turned 
The July 


Cosmopolitan 


% 


The administration of the Royal Prus- 


AHandbook sian Museums of Berlin has a hand- 


Animal life has great attractions for 
children, and books that depict the 
characteristics of animals, especially 
in story form, are eagerly sought for. The series of Ani- 
mal Life Readers, published by the London firm of 
George Bell & Sons, and imported by The Macmillan 
Co. of New York, has for its purpose instilling humani- 
% tarian ideas into the young mind. Small, attractively 

Anarchism: A Criticism and a History of the Anarchist Theory. bound volumes (sold at 35 cents each), with many illus- 
| Ra Bi cgay le at pp. xiii, 323. New York: GP. teations, make up the series. Seven grades are issued, 
Mr. Zenker claims, and with truth,’to have produced the first being printed in big, bold type, which dimin- 
the first scientific book on a subject which has greatly ishes in size in the higher grades. Thus beginners im 
confused the public mind. The need of such a book is reading use the first grade, which 2 = — 
shown by the tendency to confuse Anarchy with Com- language for the most part, continuing with the grades 
munism and Socialism, of which it is the logical oppo- #5 they are able to master the contents. At the end 


; ing i iti ise to help the memory 
ite. oN h e sharply antagonized Proudhon of each reading is a writing exercise 
ts: jo kegs aang tome f in retaining the detail of the story, followed by questions 


on the reading. Each story is cut up into several 
readings. Much information respecting the habits of 
These first animals is gained, and the tone is always a healthy 
r one. The whole work is under the auspices of the 


Animal Life 
Readers 


Anarchists repudiated the use of force to realize thei 


f method and subject-matter, He discourses all the ideals, and that would be a flat contradiction of their Humanitarian League of England, and consists of 


may from rea@imc. =! 
Pline, all the PTE 


“lprecisicn, and biographical studies of the Edgeworths, 


* 


yud in the family to school disci- own principle. 
“tom maxims for lecturers to arithmeti- Bakunin and Krapotkin, took up Anarchism that the 


fourteen volumes, edited by Edith Carrington and 
Ernest Bell. The range is shown by the titles, Old 
Friends, Rover and His Friends, Tame and Wild, 


It is since the Russians, especially 


world heard with horror of «‘the policy of action,’’— 
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Dick and His Cat, From Many Lands, 
History of the Kobins, Man's Helpers, 
The Animals on Strike, Wonders of Na- 
ture, Featherland, Animals and _ their 
Friends, Tuppy : The Life of a Donkey, 
Ages Ago, Poor Blossoms : The Story of 


a Horse. 
“z£ 2% 


Books Received 


July 9 to July 16 


American Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia 
Toward the Glory Gate, By Julia MacNair 
Wright. $1. 


C. Hamilton, Worcester, Mass. 
Early New England Catechisms, By Wilber- 
force Eames. Paper. Gratis. 


F. H. Revell Co., New York 

The Life and Light of Men. Expositions of 
John I-XIL.' By F. B. Meyer. $1. 

The Min of In : A Plea for 

More Prayer. By the Rev. Andrew Murray. 
75 cents. 

The True Vine: 
John 15 : 1-16. 
50 cents, 

Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia 

Report of the Tenth Year of the Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America, 1897-98. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 

A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud 
Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Lit- 
erature. Part X. Compiled by M. Jastrow, 
Ph.D, $2. 

American Book Co., New York 

Birds of the United States East of the Rocky 

Mountains. By Austin C. Apgar. $2, 


Meditations for a Month on 
By the Rev. Andrew Murray. 


Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions, New York 
The Student Missionary Appeal. $1. so. 
American Baptist Pub. Society, Philadelphia 
Edited by Professor E. H. 
Johnson. $1.50. 


*%% % 


usiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 





ing for $1,000 worth of stasaAnckott, @ selected 
poston, Without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. 
scription, see fourteenth page. 

Do you feel irritable? Take Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, It makes a refreshing, cool- 
ing beverage, and is an invigorating tonic, 
soothing to the nerves. . 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 
containing 


*« The Illustrated Bible Treasury ” 


Bishop John H. Vincent says: 

“The ‘ Bold Type Bible’ is a treasure, but the ‘ Illus- 
trated Bible BN eae! Ah a marvel of sacred art and 
learning. Nothing that I have seen equals this new 
provision for the student.” 


v. Chartes +, Sittert .D., Drew Th . 
me Seminary, Fret nt; 8 ~ —- 


“After comparing it with the recent editions of the 
Oxford and Cam ge H am to say that for 
the pu of such a work it is superior to either of 
them. Its list of editors and the character of its jllus- 
geese place it in the foremost rank of modern Bible 


For = * all poem at rise — Bax, to 
7.00; or address, for tic ‘HOS. NELS : 
NS, 37 East 18th Seheet, New ' fork. - 


Sunday-school Books Rebound 
at 20 cts., in g tities of 25 vol Write us. Goos- 
sxovuGH & WocGtom Co., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 
ROYAL HYMNAL — 
J ust Out for the Sunday-school 
By Rev. Rosert Lowry and Ina D. Sankey. 
This new collection contains 232 pieces, the produc- 
tions of over roa prominent hymn-writers. > 
ae best Sunday-schoo!l cone, ° pty £ 
per 100, by express ; . each, if by mail. 
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The Bigiow & Main ~ » New York and Chicago 
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ANAARRAANR 
Al Perfect 


Infant Food 


Gail Borden 


Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 
Vex 
\ YNFANT HEALTH Sewr FREE. N 
_— pirmenbectematmcy tee 

Scoonnwost 


THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 


dimensions. Book of Light and 


estimate free. 1. P. Prink, 55: Pearl St., New York. 














APenrect Supstitute For 
MOTHERS MitK. For 46 











Grand Piano Bargain for Sund 

A standard make second size Grand 

condition, for sale cheap, cash or time. Just the piano 

for Sunday-school use. For particulars, address C. A. 
Hyde, 15 East 16th Street, New York. 


y-school 
iano, in good 


ANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
1.50 to $10. Satin or merino. Iron Banner 

nds, 75c. Send for illustrated price-list. 
Louis . Stitz & Bro., 155 N. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 








Black 
Mohair 


“Black mohair is made like new 
by a gentle washing in luke-warm 
suds made from Fairy Soap. Rinse 
in clear, warm water, and iron on 
wrong side when half dry.” 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE-—WHITE-FLOATING. 


The Soap of the Century 
Bold t convenient sizes 
eer y eetese bath and isandrs. 
por we i Soap P- 
pers, to nearest office below, 
nd we will mail you free a 


inting in water col- 
le- 
in, 


ae Se & ee RM ie we me . 


art 
without Teavarte g, ready for » 


THE N. K. VAIEDARE CORPAEE, 
foago. St.Louis. NewYork. Boston. 
OPiitadelphia. Pitteburgh. Baltimore. 
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From Our Meighborg 


The Small People of the | 
Pavement 
[Margaretta Byrde in The Sunday Magazine] 


WAS walking, one day last sp: 

through the streets of a town in South 
Wales. _ It was one of the most depress. 
ing days of the young year. There wag 
no rain falling, but the stones “wept 
as the local word has it, and the bea | 
east wind cut more severely for bej 
humid. To make matters more depres 
ing, the drains were in process of alte 
tion, and that interrupted traffic, gy 
everybody felt cross and out of sorts, by 
cause it was near dinner-hour, and they 
could not get home fast enough. Fo 
myself, all this untowardness was aggra 
vated by a bad headache, which the loud | 
tones of some workmen I was trying to 
pass did not tend to soothe. They had 
their tools and baskets spread across the 
way, and were too busy over some matter 
of irritated dispute to notice me fora 





OF THE Lt =~ 


moment or two, during which | felt at en. 
mity with the whole human race, and 
the working classes in particular. 

And‘ then, just at this critical and u. 





$18 A WEEK 





erences. 


and expenses, to several good parties 
to travel. No canvassing. Also sev- 
eral good local workers. Permanent position. Give ref- 

R. H. WOODWARD CO., Pubs., Baltimore. 


kindly juncture, my eyes fell upon a little 
lad who was walking on the inside of the 
pavement, close to a row of shabby 








Che Scholars Magazine 


Out of the Old Ruts 


ID you ever read a rea/ lesson help for the children 


—one that ¢Acy will want to read? 
is given in The Scholars’ 
the children who are_not-anite— 


e 


printed on fine: paper, 


Beautifully Illustrated 
with the work of skilled artists, and replete with bright 


stories for the children. 


Its dimensions are larger—11 X7%, instead of 
The Scholars’ Magazine in its new 
form is as different from the old as noonday from dawn. 
Where the old was good, the new is 


Better and Brighter 


Interesting bits of history, wonders of nature, and 
the curious ways of living things of earth, air, and water, 
will be told to the children with faithfulness to fact and 


5%X7% inches. 


simplicity of language. 


It will do your eyes good to look at the new Scholars’ 


Magazine. 


It Will Do Your School Good 


to have it every month. It is not for the grown-ups 


but for all the rest. 


A specimen copy will be sent to any superintendent 


The Scholars’ Magazine now appears handsomely 


Such help 


Magazine. It will reach 
_~.-—neir teens, and 


or teacher for a two-cent stamp. 


25 cents @ year per copy, in clubs 
of five or more to one address. 
Single subscriptions, 50 cents per year, 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


houses. He was about eight years old, 
but stunted in growth, like most of his 
class, and tattered and torn like all ‘of 
them. There was no hat on his little 
red head, and only the wrecks of what 
had once been boots on his feet, and he 
was freckled and snub-nosed and ugly, 
but just for a moment. The next %, 


ment that bit of the street wak alive 
hroveliness. He was staggering underthe 


weight of a year-old baby, as shabby and 
dirty as himself, who was staring out upon 
the dreary scene with the philosophical 
sorémnity that babies affect, and he was 
trying to attract its attention to himself 
All unconscious of the passers-by, he 
bent over his burden, calling it loving 
names, and looking down into its inex- 
pressive pudgy features with an adoring 
tenderness that transformed his ugly little 
face, and made him beautiful as one of 
Raphael's cherubs. 

‘*You darling i’’ he was saying, with 
murmuring fondness. «You _ little 
beauty !'’ And he kissed her dirty little 
cheek, and, drawing back, gazed at het 
again with rapture. 

Involuntarily I had stopped short, and, 
if I smiled, the tears were not far behind. 
The little fellow never noticed me, but the 
two quarrelsome navvies, looking up, did, 
and seemed to understand. A quick 
glance flashed from one to the other, and, 
as they moved their tools with alacrity 
let me pass, their voices softened towards 
each other. At the street corner | looked 
back. The little nurse had seated him- 
self on a doorstep with his weighty but 
beloved burden, and the navvies were 
cheerfully at work again, and somehow 
my headache was better, —all because of 
| that little ray of human sunshine on 4 
| dull day. 

Of course, all street boys are not pat 
| tern brothers, but, if viewed with an '™ 
| partial and indulgent eye, they present 
| points of interest. I would not go ‘ 4 
| policesniin for testimony to their virtues 
| nor to the board school attendance officer, 





nor, as a rule, to.a male cyclist. chee 
| the point of view of the cyclist especially 
| the street boy is a small embodiment 
| of the ruling principle of evil bet * 
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heen discovered how to turn him into 
efficient guardian of one’s property. 

never I wish to leave my bicycle out.) 
4 a building near which boys are play- 






















he » | make a swift survey of their faces, 
C choosing the most mischievous elf 
aj the lot, call him to me, and say im- 
a oh want you to see that none of 
ress. boys touch my bicycle while I am 
- ie. Will you ae ; 
ns The American boy says with alacrity, 


You be.” The English boy nods, and 
ations himself like Casabianca on the 
ing deck. The Seottish boy smiles 
ply, and says, ‘‘Yell mebbe. no’ be 
+e awa’, as though to cautiously hedge 
imself against the temptations-that pins 
4 other instruments of scientific inves- 
ation may present if too severely tried. 
wt the bicycle is quite safe, and, when 
comes out, the other boys clustered 
und are being vigorously kept off from 
ven the most superficial examination of 
machine. The other day I returned 
wner than they expected me, and found 
y guardian sternly waving off a small 
hum who was interested in Dunlop 
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«| winna touch it,’’ he exclaimed im- 
‘“«] was only luikin’.’’ 














oringly. 
’ «Ye maunna luik, then; ye maunna 


















little 

"the even speir aboot it,’’ was the lofty reply. 
ibby When giving out the reward for this 
old, Spartan virtue, the other boys draw near 
“his and plead, ‘‘ We helped, leddy,’’ and it 
| ‘of would take a hard heart to disregard the 
ittle plea. But one notices a wonderful reti- 
vhat cence—it would, perhaps, sound ridicu- 
he Jous to term it delicacy in & mere street 


boy—about some of the Scotch lads re- 
tailing such matters, ..At Granton pier 
jayxa boy offered -his services to 
wheel my machine" te Terry-voat, but 

























































ind seeing by my face, I suppose, that I did 
Don hot want him, he stepped back, and added 
ical quickly, with a sort-of embarrassment, 
was “But yell mebbe prefer tO tTak™ it—yaur_ 
elf sel,” and was off in a flash, as if he felt 
he he could not press his services. There 
ing was something in that ‘‘ prefer’’ that was 
eX quite touching. One also notices a dispo- 
ing sition in them to do ail they can for the 
ttle reward, In England a tip sends a boy 
of off to the nearest sweet-shop at full = 
t,—and naturally enough, too,—but 
‘ith over and over again in Scotland has the 
ttle litle fellow run back, to repeat the direc- 
ttle tion given, if that were his- service, or to 
het show in some way his gratitude before 
finally quitting himself of the transaction. 
nd, Yethaps he is not more ready than street 
nd. boys of other countries to offer his ser- 
the Vices, but I think he is rather more intel- 
id, Tigent 
ick _ Oneday, standing, guide-book in hand, 
id, In Cowgate, I was surrounded by boys. 
to It “%arather unexpected and embarras- 
rds Sng attention, but I soon discovered the 
ed Teason of it. . 
m- “Sing, leddy,’’ exclaimed one or two, 
vut after an eager survey, which had pro- 
re Mived no result, « Will ye no sing?’’ 
yw ked another more politely, and I began 
of "wonder whether there was some imme- 
a monal right of the inhabitants in qtiestion 
» “demand a song by way of toll. How- 
it rer, it seems that, as 1 was carrying a 
n- ted-covered book, I was mistaken for an 
nt “er of the Salvation Army. -Humbly 
a Splaining that I was merely a tourist, 
5, and unable to oblige the company, I fur- 
f - lowered myself in its esteem by 
? ; asking if they knew who Sir Walter Scott 
y ms. I don't know the Scottish equiva- 
for ‘‘rather,"* but, had American 
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about the house. ‘They come easily and 
they stick, too—unless you get rid of them with 
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It makes all cleaning easy. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
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of George Washington, their facial ex- 
pression would have contained much the 
same blend of pity and contempt. It is 
a cosmopolitan expression, which the 
most ignorant understands, so I tried to 
regain their respect by stating that I was 
looking for Sir Walter's birthplace. 

*« Then ye'll no find it doun here,’’ was 
the reply. 

By this time they were crowding very 
close, to get sight of the book that con- 
tained such fallacious information about 
their neighborhood, and I wanted to get 
up into the more open streets. I escaped 
with some difficulty,—not because they 
were rude, they were simply interested, — 
and was walking down George IV Bridge, 
when.I heard the patter of bare feet and 
calls of ‘* Leddy !"’ 

Far boys caught me up, panting, to 
explain among them that, having re- 
peated my wondrous: tale to.a man, he 
told them where Sir Walter's birthplace 
could be found, and they had come after 
me to direct me right It was all done 
without a thought of reward, for they 


y Tite +2 a a 
es mene while I was assimilating 
the information, and only + Tay 


the intervention of an amused policeman, 
to whom I beckoned. 
‘Somebody seems pleased to recog- 
nize you,’’ said an American friend one 
day, on a Queensferry boat, ‘‘and his 
countenance conveys to me the impression 
that he thinks you will be equally pleased 
to recognize him.’ I looked. over the 
rail into the steerage, and met a smile, 
frank and winning, that set me wondering 
where I had seen it before. And then I 
remembered that, several weeks back, be- 
ing anxious to get rid of a superfiuous 
packet of sandwiches, I had handed them 
over to a boy at the ferry, whose appear- 
ance seemed to warrant the offer. I had 
not known at the time whether he was 
pleased or merely surprised into accept- 
ance, but the frankly confidential smile 
which so amused my companion re- 
assured me. This was a big boy, of 
course. To small ones, food cqmes from 
one source as appropriately as from an- 
other. 
The Edinburgh street boys’ amuse- 
ments are many and varied, from follow- 
ing the soldiers to a species of toboggan- 


streets. It looks dangerous, and must be 
very jolting, but they seem to like it, and 
fly down on their self-made, loosely con- 


shudder. 
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n asked if they had ever heard 
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The attempt was useless, 


tion. 


ing which they much affect on the steeper 


structed sledges at a rate that makes one 
Sometimes one of the sledges 
gives way, and the boy has a fall, and 
then, from one of the dingy, tall tene- 
ments, whose upper stories are adorned 


Caledonia stern and wild to eatch up the 
breathless youngster, give him a good 
shaking, and confiscate the dangerous 
plaything. The boy does not cry. I've 
only once heard a street lad cry in Edin- 
burgh. That was under my window one 
Sunday morning, and then the wail was 
so pitiful that I-could not bear it. Con- 
juring up various direful causes for his 
distress, such as the loss of his mother, or 
home, or friends, I opened the window 
and tried to engage him in Conversation. 
He appeared 
not to understand me, so at last I held up 
a half-penny, and said, ‘‘ Will you stop 
crying if I give yow this?’' He gazed ‘at 
me inquiringly, and I repeated my ques- 
But my southron tongue was evi- 
dently unintelligible, so, after a brief 
mental reference to modern literature, I 
plunged boldly into the Doric. 

«« Will ye no greet, gin I’'’— There I 
stopped, helpless, but the sight of the 
half-penny supplied all verbal deficien- 
cies. His face grew intelligent, and the 





nessed the incident. There was 2 Christ- 
mas treat given to poor children at a mis- | 
sion hall, and hundreds of little ones 
were assembled at the doors in advance 
of the hour of admittance, many of whom | 
were barefoot. 


who seemed less hardened than most to 
the cold, for she shivered in her poor 
jacket, and danced from one foot to the 
other—alas, what pitiful dancing that !— 
on the cold, hard stones, to put some life 
into her chilled limbs. A boy, not much 
older, watched this performance for a few 
minutes, and then, with a sudden impulse 
of protection, took off his cap, put it down 
before her, and said, «« Ye maun stand on 
that."’ 

Sir Walter Raleigh's cloak has been a 
symbol of chivalry for many long years, 
but who shall say that the little Edin- 
burgh street boy's cap deserves a less 
honorable memory ? 
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Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 

One Copy,one year... . 2... 1... cee, 
One cae ive years, full payment in advance 


To Ministers, Mi ries, and Theol 
dents, $x.00.a year, or $4.00 for five years, fu 
im advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be om with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: 

_ For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 

centseach. A package thus sent is addres: to one 
rae only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

ane peners fora club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and in @ pack- 

to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
papers ‘or a club Id-all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail 
others in the same school get theirs 


matter from one post-office, and 
Ul be sent accordingty. ‘This applies so pocks 
w sent accordingly. is a c 
Pie at fifty cents per 7. to the extent chet, lares 
packages may be divided ckages 
or more copies if 


$3.50 
. 5.00 
ical Stu- 
payment 


‘ 








into smaller pa: of five 


Free be free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included im the pack- 
“CA dditions may be made at any time to a club 
additions! subscri to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 


portionate of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 


year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the pe may d. 
Change Address. cribers to whom the 


paper is mailed, sqparasely. at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this qulvilens, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscripti 
when it has over six mon to run. When it has 
six months or less to run, the cost to cha 
five cents to the end of the subscription. 
club subscriber intends to change or her 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be Rarefu to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has m sent. dresses should include 
both county and state. 


f a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous su 
such n will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
my G oapownne for takes the place of the one formed 
st year . 
The paca will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by ——e request. ‘The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. R Is should therefore be 


early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the 
all the teachers of a eieal to examine it, vil be 





to enable 
sent free, 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Pegermosters new, Le a. &. C- wilt roma: | ro, 
- scriptions a above rates, the 
to be mailed ivect Son Philadelphia to the eubocsioura. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


upon application. 
transaction was soon completed. 
‘«The bairn was just greetin’ ta gae ta FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
h_| Sawbath schule,’’ I heard later on. ‘‘He| The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
CO tre M . - countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
3 ~7at ha penny. He | the following rates, which include postage : 
must have look all 3 tes 
$ " Sins ne copy, ome year, 8 shillings 
vention, I fancy, in the light of a miracle. }—Lyg or more copies, year, 6 shillings each 
The best story I know of an Edinburgh aig ean ae ha at one itiiae h 
: ither be individual addresses, a 
street boy was told me by a lady who wit- aes oe a eee wilchaver may be sosduved. bY 
the subscribers 


P. O. Box 1550. * 








THE 
Ten Commandments 


AS A 
Covenant of Love 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL 


In this neat Iittle volume Dr. 
Trumbull throws a new light upon 
an old subject. 

Viewing the Decalogue from an 
Oriental standpoint, he clearly shows 
that the Ten Commandments are 
not the arbitrary decrees cf a stern 
ruler, but the simple conditions of a 
loving covenant between God and 
man, 

This book presents an entirely 
new view of the subject. It will be 
found valuable to all, and especially 
helpful to ministers, teachers, and 
Sunday-school workers. 

A book of 38 pages (5% X7% inches). 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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{OL TIMES 


E MANUFACTURE White Lead 

by the “old Dutch process,” for 

the reason that it has stood the 

test of centuries; and notwithstanding the 

numerous attempts to make White Lead by 

some of the many quick or pateat processes 

—although repeatedly tried—they have 

shown that the “old Dutch” is still the best, 

and is the “up-to-date” proc..s for manu- 
facturing White Lead. 





Comfortable 
and Cool 


The Ferris’ Waist is made of S 
Pw i for acer gt Misses ana \Ladion. Son 
a ings get ves requisite support to 
the body. ‘ies’ waists ha id 

stools covered with rabber to prevent rast" 


FERRI 9° Good Sense 
Corset Waist 
is made aleo for Ladies and Misses, with high 


figurse, Ghildren'a wae. te, ic. Misces' inn 

< 5 6 isses’, 
I 's Labor Lost by many a woman who strives to to Ladies’, $1.00 to $3.00, Always a Ft 
glanee ber Sonoehetd ond works herself to death in the periorss uality and workmanship. For sale 


ffort. If the house does not look as bright asa pin, she ‘ 4 atlers. \ 
note the biame—if things are upturned white boete- i) Manufactured by THE FERRIS BROS. CO., New York. 
cleaning goes on—why, blame her again. One remedy IT TT TT TTT TT TTT TIP 
is within her reach. fi she uses Sapolio everything will : 


look clean, and the reign of house-cleaning disorder will 
be quickly over. No. 28. 


oe E Contents for July 23 INEN noes. “ 


B e & B e Poem: Lesson 6. August 7. Elijah’s Spirit on Elisha. 


Dear Ocean-Warded Land. By Henry Jerome 2 Kings 2 : 6-15 
Stockard Lesson Helps: 


T f f : Contributed by Professor W. J. Beecher, D.D. ; 
he eatu re 0 Editorial : Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D.; Bishop 
Notes.—Obstacles Within. Loving toward H. W. Warren, D.D.; LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, 


this sale the Unlovely. Self-Mastery and Sanity. D.D.; Alexander McLaren, D.D.; Professor 
; Remorse a Sign of Power. Where Selfish- F. K, Sanders, Ph.D.; A. F. Schauffler, 


: - ness is Impossible D.D.; Faith Latimer; Julia E. Peck; the 
—this reconstruction and shelf-empty-| 4 cat to Service ev. E Mancina Fareuises , Ames’. Wells : 
ing sale—is_ that. choice goods are | Notes on Open Letters: Dr. William Wright 


sacrificed. Means business—thoroughly |} Sunday-School Lesson Labels. Who are the Work and Workers : 


: “ Nations " of the Earth ? Convention Calendar : 
—and no better way to convince you E Contetiiters Christian Endeavor in Dixie. By A. R. Wells . 483 
than to send samples, and let the|*""™** a The New Jersey Primary Summer School. “By sr 
. A ‘ Horace Mann. By Albert E. Winship’... . 474 the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson : eet ae a See 
evidence, goods and prices, prove it. Time Exposures. By the Rev. Jonn Shertaan Tratning-Cuntey-Gehool —Workers: ~T DO NOT WILT 


Write for samples silks, dress |. Zelie Michigan Advance Office Burned Sepltch, convaniinne, economical, made of fine col 
Story with a Child's Climax. By Julia E. Peck, 476 | Books and Writers : and finished alikeon both sides. The turn-down oi 
goods, black goods, wash goods. Sarah Lizzie's Delegate. By M. D. S Fiction for Suiniwer Reading lars are reversible and give double service. 
Some examples out of hundreds just For Children at Home: Speculum Perfectionis. Thirty Years of No Leundry Work 


‘ “hi ; aa When soiled on both sides, discard. Ten collers 
as interesting : At the Fair. By Mary A. Roberts Bivle Bite Ae New Dispensptioe— ay. or five pales ol cutis, 254. Send 6c. in stamp 
° . rout: ¢ Story of G Life. sample collar and pair of cuffs. Name size and style 
25c. imported linen lawns, roc. For the Superintendent : tin aah ving erm Life, Beautiful naieaehha Cities an om os eee 

* - 7 .W, , 
25c. fine French percales, toc. An Order of Satvi-wis Helped and Another Literary Notes and News: : 


it “Started. By Elizabeth Grinnell 
» Obi The July Cosm litan. AHand - 
Choice 385-14 C, 5c. A Quarterly Missionary Day. Teacher's Aid lectors datnan tee Seichors sg hea 
* in Selecting Hymns. Church and - ; 
Good, useful roc. wash goods, 3%4¢. pihiga si aatal ar t rg reesei 


re : ; Business Department: 
15c. lace stripe ginghams, 7%4c. For the Teacher : Advertising Rate 


$1.00 and $1.25 fine rich silks, 75c.| How Miss Oliver Kept in Touch. By Jean G. Terms of Subscription 


-~and so on in each of the 56 depart- aeetuet 478 | Prom Our. Neighbors : Guide-Boards fot 


The Small! People of 
ments. ople of the Pavement 


. H. Hall 
It’s not only the greatest event in the | ——————————— — ————— Teachers By W 


. . ‘Educational = ‘i > Bonsall 
store’s history, but a sale important to Illustrated by Elisabeth F. Bonsa 


; » : Massachusetts, Aub dal — 
the pocketbcok interest of every family urndale 
8 investigate-—and all who send will ‘‘Do not Stammer”’ Lasell Seminary for Young Women M® HALL'S presentation of the 


We aim to continue through the years s work and privileges of the Sun- 
: red ; ‘ : nt at sch P § 
be surprised. Cu Seven Years a Mtioence of telined Christian desediaiion bo ma day-school teacher is quite 4s 
Rev. Caspar C. Garrigues, Francisville, Ind., Gucive ~ ow cnlalios of Pn my ee of culture” con- novel as it is delightful and informing. 
writes : . “ 


K in home tife. ris for their distinctive duties The author's rich and varied experience 

BOGGS & BUHL WA nn nowrems ER —> me b nem For illustrated catalog address as teacher, superintendent, and field 

o e wonderfu . a ; . te m : ee srances. 

De t.8.T Alle h Pp and permanent cure you have accomplished in Les BO A C. C. Rracpon, Principal. ene ene a bis eS 

pt. os. ‘ gneny, a. ry 83 It poems - seend en such HACKE aaa € points out with exce ae; ‘ ro 

a cou etiec . vt y * , n y > yst COM- 
AR En Ay ot only has m TTSTOWN INSTITUTE ness ways of overcoming the m¢ 


n physical healt ; ‘ . ~ess in the teach- 
he been improved. I am thankful to xod that he Hackettstown, New Jersey we. aaone M o> Menea!l ; clever 
Music, r > as . 


on, made it possible for you to cure your own case, Co-educational. Prepares for the best coll y 
P SEND TO thet, you might cure the many other suffer- Of ite hand commercial tranches, t ast building pen drawings of highway and byway 
s SS. acatio ; ‘ ; ~ rely symboize 
H,. Oo Neill & Co., New York, Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers Catalog free. Rev. WP. ae te | ey gp age peg k. Ms : 
for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. | ¢ °, Tbe Sunday Schoo! Times, ———. tila atees ss An L si: serge ogee 
rs Send for 60 page book to PHILapeLrnta In- 
. — dele’ 10 3, Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. PEDDIE INSTITUTE 
Edwin S. Spores Principal and Founder. teaching, business, CQeanedn in Gorman Prec ee blessed, opportunities that are set be- 
. R. tT OSE 31st year ope Sept. 14. Address, ” fore them. 
ev. JOSEPH E. PERRY, Ph.D., Principal’ 
ae cetcldibmetali pment au stints ds 
arlington r . , . 
East Greenwich Academy D tery Ba Opens Sept ss" Gouataies, West Ches- Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 16mo. Illustrated 
East “~* 4 jocation. wuages Be 2 s, beautifu 
Founded 1802. Demees *., + net Ray. | $190 per year. “Catalogs. R. DAR LRG ee Bi etc. é Price, 75 conts — 
Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new Gining-hall. = Bis ANGTON, Ph.D. For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon r : 
—uaowee. Some opnryse. an Rn om ie _ = of price, the publishers paying the postes 
catalog. ’. D. Braxesies, D.D., Principal. 


A ee RE vm a wee be hn D. Wattles & Co. 
FRARKLIA GOLLES Now Athogs, O.. 24th yr, A 1000 BICYCLES 1031 FE nce St. 7 Prado, 


Te ee ee Lhe 5S SSI SS Ss os 


FRE By using National Léad Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 

any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
“*TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE able ted ce oa apellinag ro gigral 
g> round,’’ but wont? folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


SAPOLIO Louisville combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paimt, 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


oe ee ee et 


that brightens it. Sapolio is a solid cake of 
Scouring Soap. Try it. 
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Lr whole, the book shows how Sunday- 
° Hightstown, N. J. school teachers may improve the 
Prepa 








You Gan Tickle Many Palates With 














That Find Other Cereal Foods Flat 
andl 


In many homes it's the Stand Breakfast 
Dish. ohd tor Bree Hooking canta val- 
uabile recipes. . 


If your grocer does n 
beep it, send us his 
your order—we wi 
see that you are su 


There is one WHEat- 
LET, void “just as 
goa.” 


rd, tuition, room, an over from 1897 must 
¥ total cust, $r40 a yr., or 4 
No saloons. Ca ree, 











and 25 days’ work at 
with plan to earn funds. W. A. WitttaMms, D.D., Pres. 


haat nse a Boe Aken aE ern: Tn oe wade avin making inguy 
- ! : wh fate models, Jn ordering goods, or in making 5S 
’ ScHoo: J . . » : 1 in 
MISS GIBSON’S Emme com Dog Semoee. , a4 makeo, Concerning anything advertised # ™ 
Place, Philadelphia. 7th year. fall” y ¢ 
September 29, 1898. P. 





begin: Y 4 . Alishers, @ 

vepareiien te? collaae, Sol aw all Mos nreain Hat Ghd art entalene | paper, you will oblige the puolsh i? 
— a season to advertise them Sen ICY OLE FREE tor | Wed/ as the advertiser, by stating tat} 

SEXP for catalog to Mystic Valley Institute, | “**et Learnhow to Earns Bicycleang ee, ene Sunday 

Mystic, Conn. Thirty- year. Chartered. J. A. MEAD CYCLE cg Gn '. 
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| saw the advertisement in The 
School Times. : 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only odveitionmmats that are trustworthy Id. howewer, an « 


. Shou advert — 
publishers will refund to subscribers auy monc y taat they lore une, 2 having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted. 











